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------ Another Low Tariff Bargain —--—--—- 





Another opportunity presented itself to cooperate with a great English 
publisher in the manufacture of a large edition of books. The printing 
of our sets while the big edition was being made, the economy of foreign 
manufacture and our own Low Tariff;—this happy combination of 
favorable conditions makes it possible to offer 


A Beautiful Imported Set of } 


Charles Dickens’ 
Best Books 


5S Volumes Bound in Red and Gold, Duotone Illustrations 
3000 Pages Printed from New Plates, on Bible Finish Paper 


FOR ONLY 


»$ 





Ooeamennt Set 


This is your opportunity to obtain at a very low price a well bound, uniform set of 
the Cream of Dickens;—the Most Entertaining Novels Ever Written. 


But You Must Be Prompt ‘f.°tnis Remarkable Bargain 
Our portion of the English Edition is 


Only 3000 Sets 


When they are gone there can be no more at the Reduced Price 
Owing to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the pur- 


chaser. Bya special rate, we as publishers can send the books 

for 30c if charges are prepaid. If you want us to pay the ez- 

press, add 30c to your remittance. We suggest this be done, as 1 

the cost wilt be higher tig paid on delivery. r er Oo ay 


McC waar s Me agazine, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). 
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The Charm of Dickens 


Where other writers have thousands 
of admirers, Dickens has millions. 
He is equally beloved by a!l classes, 
because his stories go straight to 
the heart. 

He possessed to a remarkable de- 
gree the power to delineate charac- 
ter. His people are regarded more 
as human beings than mere charac- 
ters in books. 

And his tales:—You open a book 
and immediately a flood of delight- 
ful entertainment bursts upon you. 
You are unconscious of the effort of 
reading; you forget the printed 
page. So wonderful is the charm 
of Dickens that you seem to ex- 
perience the things portrayed. 
Where else will you find such lum- 
bering comfortable old stage coaches 
filled with such good company? 
Where else can you enter such dear 
old-fashioned inns, pull your chair 
before a rousing fire, and pass the 
evening with such jolly compan- 
ions? 

In what other books will you find 
such vivid contrasts? Here the 
most joyous of humor, there sombre 
tragedy. Then passages of infi- 
nite tenderness, followed by scorch 
ing denunciations of laws and cus- 
toms that oppress the poor, the 
down-trodden, the weak. 

The debtor’s prison, the almshouse, 
the thieves’ dens, the foundling 
asylum, quaint corners of old Lon- 
don, rural old England, Paris seeth- 
ing in the grip of the French Revo- 
lution; you see them all. 

Finishing one of his books is like 
parting with old and dear friends; 
you cannot remain away long, be- 
cause Dickens is one of the few au- 
thors you can read over and over 
again, each time finding new inter- 
est and charm. 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


RADIUM is a substance that no one understands, and because of its peculiar qualities, one that holds 
romantic possibilities. No one knows what may yet be done with it, and its use in medicine and the arts is 
a subject which has all the mystery of the unknown. McGregor will tell something of the effort of the fed- 
eral government to protect our radium deposits, and something of the opinion of scientists as to what may 
come of it. 

Everybody depends upon the ASSOCIATED PRESS for news. No matter how important an event 
may be, if this great Association does not choose to report it you have no way of knowing that it has ever 
happened. Improper use of this power strikes every person when he reads his morning paper. Mr. Will 
Irwin gives some cases in which this power has been misused. One of the cases in which the A. P. has been 
oppressive has been in its fight against the little Socialist magazine, the Masses. Mr. Hapgood will sum 
up the usefulness and attractiveness of the Masses, and its editor Max Eastman. 

Pai Ta-Shun has written some lyrics which are among the very best expressions of ORIENTAL LIFE 
which have appeared in current literature for some years. They are illustrated with ancient Chinese draw- 
ings. 

What do we think of the MEXICAN SITUATION? We hope our friends want to know our opinion. 
Mr. Cesare has done one of his pictures which are so artistically perfect. He expresses in his cartoon ex- 
actly the attitude of Harper’s WEEKLY toward the Mexican quarrel. 

Do you want your children to be happy when they are married? If so, do not miss MRS. AUSTIN’S 
LAST ARTICLE. Her wisdom and profound knowledge of psychology make this series notable. This 
article gives practical suggestions that any parent may carry out. It will give you some very useful hints. 

The issue will also contain several articles on books and the theater, Mr. Herford’s inimitable page of 
humor, and another of the series “ Captains of Industry”’ by James Montgomery Flagg. 

We are starting a new Department “Letters from Our Readers,” some of which are very enlightening, 
and some of which are very funny. 


__ There have been some remarkable developments in the Maryville case, which came in late, but were so 
important that we feel we cannot publish it until these facts can be incorporated. Therefore this astonish- 
ing disclosure of labor conditions on the Pacific Coast will appear in the issue of April 4. 
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Captains of Industry 


By James Montgomery Flagg 


I1I—Charles Dana Gibson 


He owns eleven islands in Maine 
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; lo Week ending Saturday, March 21, 1914 Reso 
Linck activities of the army that feeds out of-the trough. 


OST of the wise and disinterested persons 

of our acquaintance think that the Presi- 
dent’s record contains nothing finer than his Mex- 
ican policy. A leader in the Progressive Party 
said to us the other day that in the Mexican mat- 
ter Wilson had seemed to him positively inspired. 
Yet he, like every one else, admits that chance 
will inevitably play a part in deciding whether 
this policy shall have the fortunate termination 
it deserves. If we get out of it without a war 
with Mexico, immense credit will be given to the 
President. If some folly by the Mexicans, 
backed up with narrow-mindedness from certain 
Americans, shall ultimately bring on a war, the 
President will have deserved credit just as clearly, 
but he will not get it. 











Patriotism 


HAT is more patriotic than truth? What 
better example can be set before the young 
than simple ethics applied to public life? When 
Mr. Wilson undertook to bring about the repeal 
of the exemption clause of the Canal Treaty, he 
may or may not have believed he would succeed 
with Congress, but he knew one thing, namely 
that his course was right. Some excellent men 
in our national legislature have opposed him, and 
apparently the reason is that they fear some ad- 
vantage may accrue to the railroads. Swatting 
the railroads may be a very healthy amusement, 
but in the long run we can hardly believe that op- 
portunities for swatting ought to be sought at 
the sacrifice of national standards of fairness and 
honor. 








The Meaning of a Word 
IGOROUS objection has been made to the 


expression “grafting politicians” used by 

us in connection with the renowned trio, Murphy, 
Sullivan and Taggart. We think the objection 
is well founded, and hereby withdraw the word. 
That word is so new in the language that its mean- 
ing is not fixed. In ordinary discourse it is used, 
as we used it, to mean such management of po- 
| litical influences as results mainly in the benefit 
_ of a leader or his followers and supporters. It 
| covers the building up of a machine, through con- 
| trol of public offices and through influence with 
the great public utilities, which in turn controls 
legislation. Ordinary usage does not draw an 
arbitrary line between what goes directly into 
a man’s pocket and what he undertakes to have 

| go into the pockets of those who stand behind 
him in his leadership. It describes generally the 
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Whether this use of the word will in the end pre- 
vail, we do not know, but as there are other uses 
we ought to have chosen a more exact term. The 
word “graft” is also used for theft, for illegality, 
which we did not have in mind. The distine- 
tion between honest and dishonest graft, first 
made by the famous New York statesman, has 
become classic and is generally understood. 


| Nevertheless, our remarks should have been 
| couched in terminology that conveyed our mean- 


ing without any possibility of doubt. What we 


| undertook to imply about these three great and 
_ useful philosophers and leaders had no bearing 





on whether they ever broke the law or not. It 
was that they were chiefs in a system by which 
they control the jobs, control the legislature, fa- 
vor the big corporations, and work all this power 
to and fro, for their own purposes and for the 
greater fatness of their machines. Just what the 
best adjective would have been, our readers may 
know better than we do. “Parasitic” might 
not have been so misleading, or “ pap-distribut- 
ing.”’ Anyway, why not send these three states- 
men to the Senate and forget the Dictionary? 


Senator Gore 


HE unanimous, even enthusiastic, verdict of 
the Oklahoma jury in the suit against the 
blind Senator by the wife of a disappointed office- 
seeker, her helpers being also disappointed can- 
didates for office, brought a sense of relief to 
thousands of the Senator’s friends throughout the 
country, who feared political influences. The 
circumstances of the case and the result have 
strengthened Senator Gore. He was one of the 
earliest, and has been one of the most consistent, 
progressives on the Democratic side of the Sen- 
ate Chamber. Oklahoma has set a high stand- 
ard of excellence in the only two Senators the 
state has had, she had the good sense to reélect 
Owen and will reélect Gore. 


Importance 


HAT things matter? It is the special! 
function of Harrer’s WEEKLY to try to 

select elements in American life which it believes 
do matter, and to give them emphasis. Religion 
matters. It matters emphatically in this age of 
disappearing sanctions and of newstandards. Who 
is doing most to connect religion with the lives of 





men to-day? Some observers of ability answer | 


John R. Mott. That opinion explains why one of 
the most quietly influential citizens in the country 
called Mr. Mott “the greatest man alive.” It is 
a startling opinion, but it is based on thought. 
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Mott 


4 oe leading business men and philanthropists 
just referred to, when pressed to say 
wherein Mott is “great,” told why. Mott has 
united the missionary effort of the world. Chris- 
tianity on the foreign field has been brought 
into the “Christian unity” and harmony, talked 
about for generations but not realized until 
under his competent leadership. The result of 
this will be a nearer approach to a union of the 
religious forces at home. 

He is known throughout the world in almost 
every country and almost every city by the stu- 
dent body—the leaders in intelligence. He has 
had much influence on the Chinese situation of 
the last decade through the students who have 
been reached by him and who have become local 
leaders in the constitutional government of the 
provinces. 

His Association buildings are centers of social 
activity and service all over the map. Thus the 
four hundred thousand dollar building in Buenos 
Aires is the leading social center of the Argentine 
Republic. 

His student movement at home in the college 
Y. M. C. A.’s has altered the tone of student life 
and has bettered many thousandsof men. Finally, 
he is great because he is skilled in administration, 
a master of detail, large in vision, exact in state- 
ment, a canny raiser of funds, gifted with insight 
in the choice of helpers, strong-willed, convincing. 


His Method 


HAT Mott gives his audiences is the simple 
old-time talk of an “abounding life” 
through a personal belief. He devotes half of his 
one hour to bringing home the sense of guilt to 
the individual soul. He shows you your life as 
a battleground where you are beset by tempta- 
tion and defeated from time to time by sin. He 
then tells you he sees by your face that he is 
speaking to individual need, and that you are 
asking “ What is there for me?” 

From his twenty-eight years of student-experi- 
ence, from knowing the names and the problems 
of tens of thousands of students, he says he brings 
a message of hope. By exercise of your religious 
faculty you can overcome the sin that keeps trip- 
ping you. Your better self is dead, but Christ can 
communicate life—life abounding, wider, deeper, 
of more volume, than the sterile withered surface 
life you have been living—ZJvfe, Lire. 

He ends on that ringing word, and sits down, 
but exact plans always follow. Continuation 
work, the tying together of vague emotion, is his 
method of never starting anything unless he can 
see it through. Not in speech but in action is 
the secret of his largest power. He is not only 
one more revivalist, but also a driving man who 
executes international plans. The total number 
of members in student Christian Associations in 
North America since 1889 is approximately 
350,000. That means that Mott has in some 
measure reached each of these 350,000 men. It 
may be to give him a reading room, a place to 
study. It may be to put purpose into his life. 
He has touched each one of them at some need of 
his nature and, therefore, he has lifted the level 
of student life for the nation. 














Two Candidates 


IFFORD PINCHOT is a candidate for the 
United States Senate. It gives us special 
pleasure to quote what has just been said about 


him by one of the progressive public menof British | 


Columbia. British Columbia has just had intro- 
duced into its legislature a Royalty Bill that rec- 
ognizes the profit-sharing idea by providing that 
when lumbermen pay for stumpage held under 
lease from the government, the royalty shall go 
up as lumber goes up in price. The Premier of 
British Columbia, speaking on this bill, said: 

“The great nation to the south of us had and 
still has its conservation problems. 
that nation has had and still has great leaders in 
conservation—first among whom is Gifford Pin- 
chot, who possesses that rare combination of 
vision—leadership and practical common sense. 
Under his leadership has been sown the seed of 
right ideas for the right handling: of natural 
resources, from which is springing, under the 
sunshine of public understanding and approval, 
an increasing crop of good conservation laws 
affecting natural resources, and good administra- 
tion of those laws.” 

One of the opponents of Mr. Pinchot is the dis- 
tinguished incumbent of the office at present— 
Mr. Boies Penrose. As throwing an amusing 


light on his character, which indeed is known to | 


everybody, we recall this dialogue in Congress: 


Mr. Penrose: Mr. President, if the Senator will speak 
up so that the minority may hear him, he would overcome 
the tendency to whisper, which doubtless characterized 
the proceedings of the secret caucus, which he had got 
into the habit of observing in the last two months. . 

Mr. Simmons: The Senator has probably had so much 
to do with making tariff bills in secret at the dictation of 
the special interests of this country, that he is enabled to 
speak with some authority upon the question of secrecy 
with reference to legislation. ; 

Mr. Simmons: I wish to say to the Senator that ever 
since the war, probably with the exception of the act of 
1894, certainly every time the Republican Party has framed 
a tariff bill in this country, there has been an insidious lobby 
here, and that lobby has had its way in framing the bill. 
In many instances that lobby has practically written the bill. 


The Governor’s Son 


DWARD F. DUNNE, Governor of Illinois, | 


when Mayor of Chicago advocated home 


rule and municipal ownership and operation of | 


local transportation facilities. As Governor he 


advocated and signed a state wide public utilities | 
law which deprives Chicago of much of its control | 
Governor Dunne appointed | 


over public utilities. 
the members of the public utilities commission; 


he has power to remove them; he must be con- | 


sulted in the appointment of subordinates and 
in the fixing of their salaries. Hardly had the 
commission begun work when the Governor’s 
son, Edward F. Dunne, Jr., appeared before the 
commission as attorney for a company asking 
permission to operate motor bus lines in the parks 
and boulevards of Chicago. Can it be that Gov- 
ernor Dunne and his son are the only people in 
Chicago who have not heard the talk about the 
possibility of establishing municipally owned 
auto bus lines as a foil to the privately owned 
surface and elevated lines? Possibly so. Young 
Mr. Dunne’s activities suggest that among his 
virtues is a highly developed nerve. . 








Fortunately | 
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| against him this time a woman. 


| to insure a fair count. 
| do anything that would get her more glory from | 
| the outside world than to put this notorious poli- 
| tician out of business. 


| would do the ironing. 
| boards of education be among the last forces to 
be civilized? 


| comedy with ideas. 
| equipped observer. 
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Bath-house John and the Lady | 


ERHAPS Bath-house John Coughlan and 
Hinky Dink are the two most notorious char- 
acters in Chicago politics. In spite of the re- 


| form waves that have gone over that city, these 


two creatures have survived. Bath-house John 
is up again for reélection. There is running 


could be elected, the triumph would be great, 


| because there is a particular appropriateness in 
| having a woman run against a political leader in 
| a ward that has always been remarkable for its 


organized vice. The boundaries of the first ward 


| have been changed, bringing it up to Thirty- 


first Street and including a large new normal 
resident population, thus increasing the chance 
of beating Coughlan; and if his tributaries, the 


| State Street stores and real estate interests, will 
| summon courage to refuse supplies to him, he 


may really be put out of business, especially if 
Miss Drake’s supporters can raise money enough 
Chicago could scarcely 


The Head of the House 


OME parts of the country have been contem- 
plating of late the spectacle of boards of 


If Miss Drake | 





Folk and Hadley 


HE two have had almost parallel careers in 
politics. Folk made his first reputation as the 
prosecuting attorney of St. Louis, in the bribery 
cases in which he secured the conviction of many 
and the exile of some offenders. 





| 


He was then | 


elected Governor of Missouri and continued his | 


work of reform, until the rascals were driven out 


| of power, especially those of his own party. When 


| not only because the defeat of the Bath-house | 
| would be in itself a brilliant accomplishment, but 


he was elected Governor, Hadley was elected 


| Attorney-General, having also made a reputation 


as prosecuting attorney. Someof theeffectivetrust 


prosecutions were made when Folk was Governor 
and Hadley Attorney-General. Folk from time 
to time has been talked of for the Presidency, 
and Hadley might have had the Republican nom- 
ination at Chicago in 1912 if the Roosevelt wing 
had been willing. After serving a few months as 
Solicitor for the State Department, Folk accepted 
the position of Chief Counsel for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and Hadley is to repre- 
sent the railroads in their contention before the 
Valuation Board of the Commission, so that the 


| careers continue to run close together. 


John L.’s Opinion 


| QO men celebrate the past; youth proclaims 


_ education refusing to allow women to teach in | 
| schools because they are married, and, therefore, 


presumably have some knowledge of children. | 


An even more diverting example of official in- 
telligence was given by a court which the other 


| day decided that a woman could not decide 


whether she would keep boarders or not, because | 


her husband was the head of the house, and there- 


Of course the 
woman would do all the work of keeping the 
boarders, and, presumably, the same court would 
decide that she had no right to make up her own 
opinion about the day of the week on which she 
Will our courts and our 


The Passing of Farce 


ILLIAM GILLETTE says that it is with 

their minds that Americans laugh most, 
nowadays. Farce, therefore, he thinks is disap- 
pearing. At least the old time farce of arbitrary 


| fore it was his business to decide every question | 
| that might arise in the family. 


| others for individual prowess. 


situations is gone, its place being taken by the | 


Mr. Gillette is a well- 


will be shared by everybody who is following the 


_ drama closely and who is old enough to remember 
| the plays of fifteen or twenty years ago. 


The 
most popular farce of this season, ‘Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” was only partly farce. It was 
partly melodrama, and its appeal lay in no 
small part in the very ingenious combination 
of the two kinds of drama and the amusing 
relation of the dramatist to the public, at 
which he seemed to be smiling, as he smiled also 


_at his own art. 


His optimism, we believe, | 





the hero of the moment. John L. Sullivan, 
himself a subject of debate between the generations, 
comes to the rescue of the past, but with moder- 
ation. To men of fifty, John L. is the greatest 
fighter who ever lived; to men of thirty-five, it is 
Jeffries; to men of twenty, Jack Johnson. John 
once thought of being a professional baseball 
player, and his interest in the game has led him to 
make a pronouncement for the ancient stars. He 
is a philosopher, as he shows from time to time on 
various topics. When old Captain Anson, of heroic 
memory, defended the past, he conceded nothing. 
John L. admits that team-play has improved, and 
all he maintains is that Radbourne is the greatest 
pitcher in history; that Kelly, Ewing, and Bennett 
cannot be surpassed as catchers, or Anson and 
For a man of his 
years, John shows reserve. The question can never 
be settled, and mathematics favor today, as 
probably the players today are selected from 
a dozen times as many aspirants as thirty years 
ago. Anson was a wonderful personality and a 
great batter, but he ran bases like Meyers, and 
as a fielder is surpassed by all the leading first 
basemen of our day. Our team, selected from 
all time, and taking every man in his best year, 
would be: 


Catcher Archer 

Pitcher Mathewson, Radbourne, 
Clarkson, and Johnson 

First base Tenney 


Second base Eddie Collins 

Third base Jimmy Collins 

Short stop Wagner 

Left field Kelly 

Center field Cobb 

Right field Keeler 

If we were giving an all-time gold medal, it 

would go to Kelly. He is the most brilliant figure 
yet produced by baseball. He fell but little short 
of Cobb physically, and he surpassed even 
Johnnie Evers in mental brilliancy. The com- 
bination gives him a place apart. 




















Some Remarks on the Income Tax 


By JUSTIN HARTLEY MOORE 


Illustrated by Alexander Popini 


‘HE confusion caused by the variety of ways in 
which the Federal Income Tax is interpreted, un- 
fortunately is not likely to diminish. “What 

does such and such a provision mean?” is the naive ques- 
tion asked a hundred times a day in bank and counting 
house. Officials answer as best they can, after a more or 
less puzzled study of the law. In regard to the withhold- 
ing of a percentage in payment of coupons, for example, 
one corporation decides one way and another cor- 
poration across the street gives a totally different inter- 
pretation. Two corporations, for instance, may happen 
to have the same paying agent. An individual may come 
to this agent and be told that coupons of corporation A 
will be paid in full, while those of corporation B are sub- 
ject to a certain deduction. “‘ What does the law mean?”’ 
is repeated wrathfully, and 
in the babel of explana- 
tions offered, one funda- 
mental fact is lost sight of. 

What is this funda- 
mental fact? In a word, 
that at present nobody 
knows or can know. To 
assume that those federal 
employees entrusted with 
the administration of this 
law are its explicit and 
ultimate expounders, is to 
ignore one of the broad 
underlying truths of the 
American judicial system, 
namely, that no law is 
really certain until its pro- 
visions have been decided 
upon by the court of last 
resort. There are many 
provisions of the income 
tax law which may later 
be decided by the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitu- 
tional. Needless to say, 
the decisions now being 
promulgated so rapidly by 
the Treasury Department 
will not in the least deter 
the Supreme Court from 
arriving at totally different 
decisions later on. Natur- 
ally, a long time, perhaps 
a very long time, will elapse before all mooted points are 
passed upon. For, as everyone knows, the Supreme 
Court does not constitute itself a tribunal to determine 
the constitutionality of the laws of Congress at the time 
when such laws go into effect. The court does not act 
of itself. Only when some individual or corporation 
comes into conflict with a provision of the law, and when 
this conflict has been taken into the federal courts for a 
determination, can the slow machinery of the law be set 
in motion. In this connection the general reader may 
appropriately be reminded of the profound difference be- 
tween acts of the United States Congress and acts of Par- 
liament. The acts of Parliament are supreme and no 
slightest jot or tittle can be changed by any court. But in 
the United States laws of Congress may later be set aside 
either wholly or partly by the Supreme Court if their 
provisions are interpreted to be in conflict with the 
Constitution. 

Bearing these facts in mind, and speaking with due 
modesty on a subject whose ramifications are legion, let 
us discuss informally a few points in the income tax that 
are, perhaps, new to the general reader. 

Individuals whose incomes are not beyond $3000 are 
exempt. Nothing has to be done to claim this exemption. 
6 











Officials answer as best they can test 


They are not required to file any certificate or to take any 
oath. If the income is not derived from their own earn- 
ings, but from bonds, exemption is obtained by filing a 
sworn certificate with the coupons when they are pre- 
sented for payment. 
Individuals (with one exception noted later) are sub- 
ject to the following rates of taxation: 
Between $3,000 and $20,000—1 per cent 
‘ 20,000 ‘ 50,000—2 per cent 
is 50,000 “ '75,000—3 per cent 
a 75,000 “ 100,000—4 per cent 
ra 100,000 ‘ 250,000—5 per cent 
ia 250,000 “ 500,000—6 per cent 
All in excess of....... 500,000—7 per cent 
In reference to corporations, it should be noted that the 
excise law of 1909 is re- 
pealed, and that there is 
no longer any exemption 
for corporations. After 
making certain deduetions, 
such as for wear and tear, 
assessments and_ others, 
each company, corpora- 
tion, etc., must pay 1 per 
cent. of its annual income. 
Double taxation is, of 
course, not unconstitu- 
tional. That is, a corpo- 
ration is obliged to pay on 
its income, and an in- 
dividual deriving money 
from an investment in that 
corporation likewise 
must pay on his income. 
In the case of holding 
companies, indeed, it may 
be asked whether triple 
taxation is not exacted, 
inasmuch as_ the subsi- 
diary companies, the par- 
ent company and the 
stockholder are evidently 
subjected to the tax. 
Whatever be thought of 
the fairness of this part 
of the law, there will arise 
an almost universal pro- 
when it becomes 
known that no distinction 
is made between incomes earned and incomes flowing in 
from investments. A childless couple, for instance, who 
live in ease and idleness, possessing bonds which net them 
$7000 annually, can go scot free, whereas a widower, with 
perhaps ten children dependent upon him, must pay at 
least 1 per cent. of what he earns over $3000 a year. 
In England, where the income tax produces a revenue of 
more than $200,000,000 yearly, it is deemed unwise to 
put all incomes on a par, and incomes earned are taxed 
at a lower rate than those derived from investments. In 
this respect, the English tax law is certainly better than 
ours. We may wonder, too, whether there will not be 
serious protests against a law that takes no account of 
the number of children, nor of the sick or incapacitated 
relatives whom a taxpayer may be required to support. 
Married men may feel a certain bitterness about an- 
other matter in which a general rule may seem objec- 
tionable to the individual. Suppose that the united 
income of husband and wife is as follows: 





Husband $4000 


Wife 3000 Total $7000 


Here neither would pay since each person is ‘entitled 
to an absolute exemption of $3000, and one spouse 
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(but not both) is entitled to an additional exemption of 

$1000. But, let us suppose, where the united income is 

precisely the same as before, that it is earned as follows: 
Husband $6000 


Wife 1000 Total $7000 LS 
Here the wife would be exempt, 4 ab % 
but the husband would have to ( pi 
pay the tax on $2000, namely, ~ 
920.00. If the husband juggle ) 


the figures a little, diminishing 
his own return and augmenting 
that of his wife’s earnings so as 
to escape the tax, he might be 
fined $2000 and be imprisoned 
for one year. [Since writing the 
above, the Treasury Department 
has decided to take advantage of 
the uncertain language and 
allow to a married pair a total 
exemption of only $4000. We 
maintain that this interpretation 
is utterly against the clear mean- 
ing of the statute.] 

Whether there are loopholes 
through which the tax will be 
evaded is as yet merely a matter 
of speculation. But it is appar- 
ent that the ownership of un- 
registered bonds, to take only one 
instance in point, must be a very 
difficult if not impossible task for 
the government to determine. 
Even assuming that the original 
bondholder were known, nevertheless the bonds may 
change hands hundreds of times a year without possibility 
of identification by the debtor company that has issued 
them. When coupons are presented for payment, the 
interest must be paid. If, as the law seems to contem- 
plate, a deduction of 1 per cent. shall be made in paying 
every coupon, then, certainly, those small investors not 
subject to the tax are put to great vexation and irksome 
delay in recovering later the refund to which they are 
entitled. If, on the other hand, no deduction is made, 
providing the coupon holder files a certificate of exemp- 
tion, then it is hard to see what is to hinder a millionaire 
from dividing his bonds into parcels, putting each parcel 
in the name of some clerk or distant relative (perhaps 
living in a foreign country), get the latter to sign a cer- 
tificate of exemption, whereafter the millionaire in 
question could collect on the coupons without difficulty. 


[J NDOUBTEDLY hundreds of people will escape for 

years to 
come unless 
every wage- 
earner in the 
country is 
forced to make 
a signed and 
sworn _§state- 
ment of his 
earnings. As it 
is, the law says 
that no person 
need make a 
return unless 
his income is 
over $3000 
yearly. That is 
to say, a con- 
sulting en- 
gineer, let us 
assume, may 
make a thou- 
sand-dollar fee 
hereone month, 
another large 
fee elsewhere 
the following 
month, and so 


~~! 















“He might be fined $2000 and be imprisoned for one year” 


on throughout the year. There is no way of running 
him to earth, no way of forcing him to make a declara- 
tion, as there is practically no way of detecting him. 
Payment of the tax by a person 
in these circumstances partakes 
very largely of the nature of a 
gift to the government. 

That provision, too, requiring 
corporations, stock companies, 
etc., to withhold the normal tax 
of all payments of “fixed or de- 
terminable annual or periodical 
gains, profits, and income of an- 
other person subject to the 
tax,” may be a source of loss 
to the government. For it 
may be found difficult to de- 
fine just what is meant by 
the words fixed or determinable. 
We may note incidentally that 
in the section E following, 
the words or periodical are 
not used in speaking of other 
matters regarding the  with- 
holding of the tax at source. 
Whether this omission is  in- 
tentional or accidental, cannot 
be stated for certain. That 
its cause was haste and care- 


[PAYING] 


lessness may be surmised, in 


‘ > panei “ S ‘ new > rener:s aim enanes 
‘Whereafter the millionaire in question could collect ‘'©™ of the general murkiness 
on the coupons without difficulty” 


and turgidity which characterize 
many paragraphs. 
THER uncertainties of language are not hard to 
find. Just what is meant, for example, by the 
provision exempting “all municipal taxes paid within 
the year not including those assessed against local bene- 
fits?” What are local benefits? Merely road-grading 
and sidewalks? Or sewers also? Is a park site, a public 
playground, a school, a fire-patrol, a drinking-fountain, a 
local benefit? 
Exactly what can be meant by the following sentence 
of paragraph E ? 


Nothing in this section shall be construed to release a tax- 
able person from liability for income tax, nor shall any con- 
tract entered into after this act takes effect be valid in regard 
to any federal income tax imposed upon a person liable to 
such payment. 


Nothing in the context indicates the nature of con- 
tracts thus deprived of validity. Apparently, the pur- 
pose of the framers of the law was that the foregoing cita- 
tion should 
serve as a 
blanket — suffi- 
cient to cover 
unforeseen 
eventualities. 
But that this 
elastic clause is 
not taken liter- 
ally, and does 
not exclude all 
contracts, is 
clearly shown 
by a letter from 
the Treasury 
Department in 
regard to nego- 
tiable —_instru- 
ments and the 
way in which 
they are affect- 
ed by the law. 
Ordinarily 
when a note is 
given in pay- 
ment of interest 
on adebt, rents, 
or otherincome, 
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the maker of the note as the “debtor” and as the “source” 
where the income originates, is required, in paying the 
note, to withhold the normal tax of 1 per cent. of the 
entire amount of the note, if the note is in excess of 
$3000 ($4000 in case of a married person). The follow- 
ing quotation clearly indicates that the Treasury Depart- 
ment does contemplate that certain contracts in regard 
to the income tax shall have full validity: 


A (unmarried, and who does not claim the $3000 exemp- 
tion provided in Paragraph C of Section 2 of the income tax 
law) borrows on May 1, 1912, $120,000 from B at 6 per cent. 
per annum interest on two years’ time, and gives B his 
bond for $120,000 for the principal and four $3600 notes, 
each representing six months’ interest for the maturing in- 
terest payable May 1 and November 1 each year. On 
October 1, 1913, B takes A’s interest note for $3600, due 
November 1, 1913 (which bears no mark to indicate that it 
represents interest) to the Richmond National Bank; the 
bank is notified that the note represents interest, but being 
satisfied that A, the maker of the note, is good without ad- 
ditional indorsement, discounts the note for B at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, and pays to B the proceeds, $3582. 

On November 1, 1913, the note matures and the bank calls 
on A, the maker, to pay the note. A offers the bank $3564, 
which is equal to $3600 less the 1 per cent. tax of $36, inform- 
ing the bank that the note represents interest which he owes 
and that under the Federal Income Tax law, he is required to 
deduct this tax from the face of the note in making payment. 

The bank claims it was notified that the note represented 
interest and, therefore, subject to this tax; but A is, never- 
theless, required under the law to withhold the tax. 

If A, under his contract with B, had agreed to pay the in- 
terest without deduction for any income tax which might be 
imposed by the government, he would, of course, after de- 
ducting the 1 per cent. tax for the government, pay the bank, 
as holder of the note, the full amount of $3600. But if the 
contract between A and B did not provide that A would pay 
the full interest without deducting such income tax as the 
government might impose, and if the bank should, therefore, 
desire to reimburse itself for the amount of the tax thus 
deducted by A, the bank can look only to B for whom it dis- 
counted the note, and the question as to whether this $36 de- 
duction should be borne by B or by the bank is a question 
which must be settled mutually between the bank and B. 


Further, who can tell when the gains and profits of a 
corporation, joint stock company or association have been 
permitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of 
the business? But who is to say what are the reasonable 
needs of a particular business? Some government clerk 
who can naturally know little or nothing of the peculiar 
needs and requirements of the business in question? 
Apparently some such supervision must be contemplated, 
unless each corporation from Maine to California is to 
be allowed to juggle its finances to suit itself. In other 
words, the Treasury Department will have to become the 
bookkeeper of every business firm in the United States. 
Another fertile field for exercising ingenuity in dodging 
the tax is the exemption of “a reasonable allowance for 
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depreciation by use, wear and tear of property.”” The 
foregoing suggestions indicate only a few of the many 
ways in which a clever lawyer or an unscrupulous ac- 
countant can enable a rich corporation to escape a very 
considerable burden of the tax. 

Let us now discuss one or two ways wherein an indi- 
vidual or a corporation is unfairly mulcted by the goy- 
ernment. In computing their net income a corporation 
can deduct from their gross income a reasonable allowance 
for use, wear and tear of property. “In the case of mines, 
a reasonable allowance for depletion of ores and all other 
natural deposits (our italics), not to exceed five per centum 
of the gross value at the mine of the output for the year 
for which the computation is made.” It is hard to under- 
stand how this arbitrary percentage is arrived at. The 
italicized words would naturally include marble, granite 
and other stone. Now, it often happens that a privately 
owned quarry contains a very limited amount of stone. 
Assume that a quarry contains stone sufficient to last ten 
years. At the end of that time, the owner’s principal 
will have been completely exhausted, yet on his books 
he will have been able to charge off only fifty per 
cent. for depreciation. If his supply lasts five years 
he can charge off only 25 per cent. In other words, 
the small owner is hit harder by this provision than is 
the large owner. 


(THERE seems to be a queer discrimination made 

between different kinds of savings. It is hard to 
see why a man who puts his money in a savings bank 
should not have anything withheld by the bank, while if 
he invests the same amount in a mortgage he should have 
a percentage withheld by the mortgagor. 

Enough has been said to indicate that in its present 
state, at least, the income tax law works considerable 
injustice and annoyance to individuals, and offers 
more than one loophole for evasion. Summarizing, 
we may remark that two possible arguments against 
the constitutionality of some of its phases are: First, 
that the tax is not equally apportioned; out of the 
half million individuals affected, it is probable that 
about 70 per cent. live within two hundred miles of New 
York City; second, that through some of the stoppage at 
source provisions, individuals are deprived of the use of 
their property without due process of law. The fact that 
triple or even quadruple taxation is exacted in the in- 
stance of holding companies is not a constitutional ob- 
jection. Congress has the power to tax a given accumu- 
lation of wealth any number of times. 

Whether the tax will at present bring in the anticipated 
rich floods of revenue is a matter of surmise. A stamp 
tax would be infinitely cheaper, would prevent fraud and 
would save untold confusion and loss of time. But these 
troubles will be tranquilly borne by that happy multitude 
who earn less than three thousand a year and who own 
no coupons. 






“But their troubles will be tranquilly borne by that happy multitude who earn less than $3000 a year and who own no coupons” 

































Where Legislators Come Cheap 


By WILLIAM J. BURNS 


LLIAM J. BURNS .is not only the leading detective in America and probably in 
the world; he is also a man of large intellectual interests who enjoys particularly 


bringing his detective abilities to bear on matters of national and international importance. 


He 


has just found out whether there is anything in our old notion that politics in this country were 


more corrupt than in any other country, such as Canada, for instance. 


E have just driven a coach-and- 

\ \ four through the Quebec Legis- 

lature— both houses. They 
still lie tumbled in disarray, and it will 
be several months before they pick them- 
selves together. 

My clients had understood that Ca- 
nadian politics were rotten. They had 
been told that the legislators were for sale 
cheap, that you could get any kind of a 
bill through. So we started in tosee. We 
worked up the worst possible sort of bill— 
a bill for a Montreal Fair Association. 
That bill gave us the right to do anything 
short of murder. We had liquor rights, 
special police, horse racing, every kind of 
grafting privilege. It was a bill that let us 
own one section of town for every kind of 
illicit activity. It was as raw a bill as you 
could think up. Here is what happened: 

We organized the supposed promoters 
of this Fair into a firm of the name 
of “D. H. Martin & Company.” The 
firm took elaborate offices in the Duluth 
Building, Montreal. The man at the 
head of this fake firm was one of our 
best men, Guy B. Biddinger. 

The first problem was to reach out 
gradually so that no suspicion should be 
aroused. Legislative graft in Canada is 
worked through lawyers. Here in this 
country a girl holds up a prominent citizen, 
not by white slavery and blackmail direct, 
but by going to a lawyer—and then it is 
alllegal. So in Canada, you pay a retainer 
toa lawyer, and that lawyer is the partner 
of a legislator. That makes it safe and 
pleasant. But coming from the outside 
world, we couldn’t hit the high lights too 
suddenly, or they’d worry, so we picked 
up Montreal’s prize “fixer.” 

He brought us in touch with a lawyer. 
The Lawyer was the right man, and he 
did a thorough job for us. We gave him 
$500 and $1,057.97, and those checks are 
in evidence. He said our man in the 
Lower House was J. O. Mousseau, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, Chair- 
man of the Private Bills Committee. 
Through his hands, on his recommenda- 
tion, all bills went. His say was final. 

Mousseau met us in Room 369 of the 
Chateau Frontenac. On December 16, 
at 9:35 a.m. we paid him $1150 for mem- 
bers of the Lower House. He showed us 
a list of eleven men whom he was buying. 
We gave him $1000 for himself. First 
and last, we paid him $3650. He said it 
would take only three weeks to get the 
bill all the way through. The $1150 was 
for the members of the Private Bills Com- 
mittee. The members of the house vote 
as the committee recommends. The bill 
was called “An Act to incorporate the 
Montreal Fair Association of Canada.” 
It was bad all the way through—a series 
of special privileges for the benefit of gam- 
bling. It left the incorporators free to do 
anything they pleased from waterworks 
to liquor license. It was Number 158 of 
the Assembly bills. 

For the Upper House, Mousseau 
highly recommended Louis Philippe Ber- 


ard. He said of Berard: “I think in 
him we will secure the best member of 
the Upper House. Mr. Berard is in the 
Montreal ring. All the men in Quebec 
live off the government.” 

Berard is a member of the law firm to 
which Prime Minister Gouin belongs. Both 
Berard and the Premier were poor men a 
few years ago, and today are millionaires. 
Berard presented the petition for the bill 
in the Upper House. Five hundred dollars 
was paid to Berard. Another member of 
the Upper House, Achille Bergevin, re- 
ceived $200 and $150. Bergevin’s $200 
was referred to as “cigar money.” 

Bergevin and de Varennes, Chairman 
of the Private Bills Committee of the 
Upper House, called for our men on the 
last great day and took them in a sleigh to 
the House. De Varennes said that the 
bill was going through all right. Our 
dummy promoters were taken in as hon- 
ored guests upon the floor of the legisla- 
tive council to see the bill unanimously 
approved. Then Bergevin took them 
around to the clerk’s office, secured a copy 
of the bill as passed, and autographed it. 
It was January 16 of this year at 3:30 
p.M. that the legislative council of the 
Legislature of Quebec enacted Assembly 
Bill Number 158. This measure, a law of 
the Province of Quebec, authorizes the 
promoters to run wildcat, to organize and 
control every sort of exhibition, to keep 
places of amusement, conduct race 
courses, run a private police force. 

The price set for the passage was $9500. 
Members of the legislature received 
$4850. Four thousand six hundred and 
fifty is still owed. It will never be paid. 


PVABLY in the proceedings Mousseau 
said, “I can secure fifteen members in 
the Council House.” Of the Liberal Party 
at Ottawa he said: “They were supreme, 
but wine, women and graft spoiled 
them.” 

Mousseau gave us the price of each of 
eleven men in the legislature—$350, $500, 
etc. He had told us that the correct 
method was to buy the law officers and a 
majority of the leaders. The minor mem- 
bers he regarded as little fish, who needed 
only a sprinkling of money—a ten-dollar 
bill here and fifty dollars there. 

The three bribe-takers have resigned. 
The evidence is in the hands of the 
Attorney-General at Ottawa. The total 
plant took us from October, 1913, to Janu- 
ary, 1914. It cost $50,000. Our men on 
the witness stand were complimented be- 
cause they were not vindictive. They 
gave their evidence simply on the facts, 
and did not mention hearsay names. 
Mr. Biddinger on the witness stand looks 
like a bishop or a bank president. 

The Canadians have never had a 
clean-up. This exposure marks the time 
when they have determined to face the 
graft frankly, and stand for a public ex- 
posure. They are going through it in the 
open at last, just as England went through 
the “Marconi” scandal with the British 








He tells about it here 


Cabinet. Upto now, they’ve had the graft 
situation steadily—bills of all three kinds, 
strike legislation to hold up corporations, 
bills with a joker, and special interest 
legislation like this Montreal Fair Bill. 
The great graft has been some spe- 
cial grant from the government. Our 
bill had a predecessor. It took a conces- 
sion from the government of $10,000. 
Nothing was ever done with the $10,000. 
No fair was started. The government 
merely turned over the money to the pro- 
moters. The government is regarded as a 
source of revenue to the private grafting 
cliques. Railroad grants, water-power 
rights, every sort of public privilege is 
turned over to private looters in return for 
money to legislators. In the state legis- 
latures, and in Washington, the evil piece 
of legislation is generally designed to rob 
an individual. But in Canada, the regu- 
lar thing is to rob the government. A 
few promoters rob all the taxpayers. 
The government will pay a million for a 
library site worth $300,000. They will 
give away 100,000 acres of land to a rail- 
road, and then vote it $35,000 a month. 
In a few years, those promoters back of the 
road will be rich men. The Canadian 
legislators have been money-crazy. They 
have formed this habit of taking money 
for corrupt bills. They haven’t had in- 
vestigations. The graft system has just 
been taken for granted. Now the people 
are determined to follow out our policy of 
frankness, and make a clean-up. Canada 
has been silent on this policy of wholesale 
widespread graft, while we’ve told all the 
world about our bits of corruption. So 
our frankness has made us look like worse 
grafters than the silent, effective Canadian 
way of looting the people. The situation 
had gone on ‘undisturbed so many years 
that they never suspected a plant. They 
were easy to reach. You just started in 
and aimed for your man and got him. 
Berard is a man who has never won 
his spurs, in the legislative phrase. He 
has noi won a position in statecraft, nor 
in speechmaking. He owes his position 
in the legislature to the fact that he is law 
partner of the Premier. Berard was the 
man we set ourselves to reach. It had to 
be done gradually. We had been told that 
the Liberal government was corrupt, and 
that Berard was the stepping stone. We 
reached him, and we proved that respon- 
sible officials of the Liberal government 
were corrupt. No bill so raw, so unjust, 
could today go through a state legislature 
in the United States, as this Montreal Fair 
Bill, which is now the law of the land. 


[HE Prime Minister appoints his gov- 
ernment. The Chairmen of the Private 
Bills Committees are of his appointment. 
The Conservative leader said that he 
had seen so many vicious bills go 
through, aimed directly at government 
funds, that he saved his energy on a bill 
like the Montreal Fair where the govern- 
ment was not being robbed. Then, too, the 
liberal majority was too large to defeat. 








John R. Mott 


Christian 


Statesman 


By 


ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


RESIDENT WILSON, in answer to an inquiry from the editor of this paper, telegraphed the reply 


which you will find on the cover. 


One of the most influential citizens in the country, a man who 


stands high in finance and high in philanthropy, went even further and said he looked upon 


John R. Mott as the greatest man alive today. 


y | NHE Y. M.C. A. is probably dearer 
to the hearts of our successful 
business men than any other sin- 

gle institution or form of organized effort 

in the realm of altruism. One reason 
why it is dearer is because it commands 
the services of such men as John R. Mott. 

The high-geared, velvet-running mind of 

an adept financier likes to do business— 

even the “Father’s business’—with a 

mind that thinks in three-dimension 

terms inside a world of reality. The 

Christianity of the Y. M. C. A. has 

dropped its other-worldliness, and has 

stripped for action in this present life of 

blood and wrath. The job needed a 

business man, a master of efficiency, who 

would organize desire into a program of 
action. Mott has made righteousness 
prevail in his own generation. His prob- 
lem in dealing with the rich is the same 
problem as that of the inventor. He 
must bring his idea to their office in the 
hope they will give the money for its sup- 
port. It must appeal to them. It must 
show promise of success. To tap those 
resources till the stream of plenty flows, 
requires a knack in statement, a large- 
ness in the scheme, and a fitness of method 
in bringing it to pass. Ina world made up 
mostly of fools it is small wonder that he 
appeals to our swift-action business men. 

They are nagged by inefficiency, and he 

comes to them with a campaign com- 

pletely thought through and wrought out. 

Mott is a one-idea man. His idea, in 
his own phrase, is ‘the evangelization of 
the world in one generation.” His ma- 
chinery for this is found in the world- 
wide body of students. He believes in 
the potency of the student class. If 
the students of the world are Christian- 
ized, then the world is Christianized. 

While still an undergraduate in Cornell, 

twenty-six years ago, he had noted that 

students, then numbering less than -one- 
half of one per cent. of the population, 

10 


furnished a large proportion of leaders in 
each one of life’s activities. So he joined 
the Student Y. M. C. A. movement in 
1888, and has continued in it to this day. 
Two years before he became chairman 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
whose purpose it is to enlist strong men as 
volunteers for the foreign mission fields. 
During the quarter-century of this move- 
ment, 5567 young men and women vol- 
unteers have gone to foreign fields under 
the missionary societies of the United 
States and Canada. Mott has held this 
chairmanship in unbroken term of office. 
Whatever he started he kept hold of, 
then started more of the same sort. So 
in 1895 he became general secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and still holds that office. In nine- 
teen years it has grown from 33,000 to 
155,000 members. This Federation pur- 
poses the uniting of the Christian forces 
of universities and colleges in all lands 
“in the great work of winning the stu- 
dents of the world for Christ and sending 
them out into the world to work for Him.” 
Later Mott took the lead in the Foreign 
Department of the Y. M. C. A.—another 
radiation of his one central student-mis- 
sionary idea. He says: “‘The present 
urgency and crisis in the extreme Orient 
is unmatched by any other crisis and op- 
portunity which has confronted the 
Christian Church. It involves the destiny 
of nearly five hundred millions of people.” 
In 1910 he became chairman of the 
Continuation Committee of the World 
Missionary Conference. The Continua- 
tion Committee consists of 35 missionary 
leaders: 10 from the British Isles, 10 from 
the Continent of Europe, 10 from North 
America, and 5 from Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. It is, then, a world’s com- 
mittee, to plan, speak, and act interna- 
tionally. Leaders of missionary activity 
in the past dealt with fractional parts of 
the task instead of seeing the work as a 


If you are not familiar with his work, you ought to be 


whole. The Continuation Committee 
aims to bring about a more masterly 
strategy in missionary affairs, to develop 
a science of missions. 


T is characteristic of Mott that the top 
of his desk has a glass-covered map of 
the world spread out for his daily perusal. 
He possesses what President Butler calls 
“the international mind.” He _ has 
learned of the Jesuits and how, “‘in their 
supreme efforts to conquer the world, they 
stretched a chain of hundreds of colleges 
and seminaries from Ireland to Japan.” 
The detail of his job means that he is in 
steady communication with 20 secretaries 
in the North American student field, and 
with 167 secretaries in the foreign field. 
If one is asked to state shortly what Mott 
has done for.the Y. M. C. A., the answer 
is that he has taught it to think and act 
in world terms. His belief, back of all 
this successful effort, is that the gospel is 
not a theory but a power that avails to 
transform character. He would see the 
world conquered by changed lives through 
Bible study and Christian service. 

He is one of the unbroken men, who 
has found that his will can prevail over 
inertia and matter. He has tasted the 
flavor of victory and lived at a stride, 
with his prestige ever growing. So, even 
today, just short of fifty years of age, 
he looks and acts like a young college boy 
z—one of those happy youth, with fearless 
eyes and native charm, and the all-fired 
sureness that the opposition is going to 
crumble when he comes rambling in. 
He carries that unseen wrapping of suc- 
cess that makes the earthly pilgrimage 
a progress instead of a retreat. He set 
his will against the world’s indifference 
while he was still a youngster, and he has 
kept it focused right there at the one 
point ever since, raining its battery of 
power. Most men have to keep ex- 
perimenting and changing through the 
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enthusiastic all-conquering years of youth, 
to find their place in the cosmos, and when 
they begin to fit in and function they are 
slightly tired with misapplied, scattered ef- 
fort, and discouraged with failure. But he 
hasrunalong asingle track in astraight line 
from the time he lighted his furnace fires. 

His driving will, his plan, with means 
so perfectly adapted to end—all the forces 
of his nature—lay hold of the sinful 
world, wrestle with it and lift it. The 
man is so single-eyed that he returns 
from a twenty months’ trip around the 
world, pours his experience into a book, 
and omits any reference to the mystery 
and wonder of the Eastern life he had 
seen. Asia and Australasia are simply 
territory where millions of neglected souls 
can be winnowed for the Kingdom. Not 
for him to wonder at and adore life as it lies, 
to accept Asia and let the ancient civiliza- 
tion, so much older than many generations 
of men, sift through the crevices of his 
being. Out of all the good variety he 
has selected just the one thing he could 
do, and he has never let his eye wander. 


H® method of work in the foreign 
field is to get together the available 
people in group gatherings for confer- 
ence, stir up popular interest by public 
meetings, and then leave the work tied up 
in charge of some responsible man, who 
will keep it going permanently. Mis- 
sionary work must be self-propagating, 
indigenous. That means that native 
students must carry it on. American 
effort in the foreign field must provide 
for its own withdrawal as soon as possible. 
This will let Christianity develop racially, 
finding its own sort of flower according 
to the local soil. He knows that Chris- 
tianity cannot be transplanted across an 
ocean into a different civilization. It 
must grow its own organism. On one of 
his many world-tours he travelled 60,- 
000 miles, visited 22 countries, called on 
144 universities, colleges, schools. Half 
of the public speaking of his life has been 
done through an interpreter, sentence by 
sentence. So he has talked in Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Turk- 
ish, Armenian, Greek, Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish, Hungar- 
ian, the dialects of the Balkan States, the 
dialects of India. It is this range of ex- 
act inside information on forty countries 
of the globe which has made him Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. He has 
been invited to positions of worldly pow- 
er, but he has had no time for them. 
Just now he is superintending a survey 
of India, so that the Christian forces may 
be wisely distributed over the areas of 
need. Also, he is studying the transmi- 
gration of students from country to coun- 
try. The Latin Republics to the south 
of us are sending 1500 students to our 
universities. One thousand students go 
from India to London, Oxford, and Edin- 
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Madam Montessori is doing the most creative work in education in the world today. 
good fortune to obtain for the next year the exclusive rights to her writings on the “ Training of Children.” 


burgh. Chinese students are about to 
constitute the principal student migration 
of the world. Already over a thousand 
such are in our land. 


E senses national relationships, for 

he knows race psychology. He 
knows that a Korean and a Japanese 
must not be jammed up against each 
other in Christian brotherhood. He 
feels the Coptic situation in Egypt— 
that balance of relationship as between 
Copts and English, and Copts and Egyp- 
tians. He has acquired this tact by al- 
most constant travel and observation. 
Then, too, information is fed to him 
from every part of the world. The re- 
ports of his foreign secretaries for one 
year cover 800 pages. By asking ques- 
tions, he pulls in a large amount of infor- 


mation. Then he works through it by 
patient induction. His mind has no 
flashes. He seeks out the best-informed 


man, and bombards him with questions. 
He went through the Mediterranean 
countries with a list of twenty-six ques- 
tions, and every promising person was 
tackled and forced to offer up his exact 
knowledge. When he gets his questions 
answered, he writes out the information 
on little slips of paper folded four times. 
Each interview is filed away, ready of 
access. His methodical ways have been 
copied by Y. M. C. A. men far and wide. 
His structural divisions of a subject—the 
skeleton, 1, 2, 3, heads, and subheads A 
and B—his tidy habits of note-taking and 
filing, the massing of information—all this 
efficient rigidity has been grafted on some 
otherwise flaccid natures, till they turn 
out an orderly product. What with him 
is a native system sometimes becomes 
machine-made with sloppy workmen, but 
the result in general makes for increased 
effectiveness. The Mott stamp is rather 
widespread in the organization. They 
copy his little mannerisms of working at 
high pressure, of working in public places, 
such as during train trips. A strong man, 
and Mott is a strong man, is apt to pass 
on his idiosyncrasies, his half-unconscious 
tricks of posing. His secret would be 
worth learning by any man who wishes to 
count and be happy. His method would 
be all wrong for another than that orderly 
nature. His method is the efficiency 
method of record and result, card index 
and action, which strips the soul bare of 
all overtones. His secret is that of find- 
ing the exact work which brings the whole 
personality into focus, and then doing 
that work without rest or deviation. 

Mott spends little of his time in his 
New York office. He spends much 
of his time in travel, visiting widely 
scattered committees. He works through 
committees. To the committee comes 
a series of reports and recommendations 
from sub-committees. He has a Yes- 
and-No job. To let the suggested meas- 





ure go through, or to kill it—that is his 
for decision. Mott does not fritter away 
strength in the kind of committee meet- 
ings where aimless, endless talk prevails. 
Action must be the test of the meeting. 
Its purpose is to act on recommendations. 
Just as for him the purpose of speech is to 
make the will prevail, so the purpose of a 
gathering is to act. He will unroll the 
map of Europe and Asia in front of a 
handful of delegates; and together they 
will dot the map with the 60 strategic 
points where Y. M. C. A. buildings are 
needed. One in Constantinople, one in 
Hongkong, 20 in India, and soon. Then 
the buildings are constructed. Action 
follows each decisive move. There is no 
waste motion, no empty talk. It is often 
picturesque—the large, bold gesture with 
which the earth is girdled—but it is 
never barren of result. 


Me? is straight. He showed this 
when he chose Richard Henry Ed- 
wards of Madison, Wisconsin, for head 
of the Department of Social Problems. 
Edwards is the leader who, in close touch 
with those wise radicals, Edward Ross 
and John R. Commons, ran a Social Prob- 
lems Group for university students in an 
orthodox Protestant Church in Madison. 
Fearless and progressive, he would never 
fit into a position where there was any 
soft-pedaling. Mott was _ far-seeing 
enough to realize that if social reform was 
to be tackled at all it must be tackled 
whole-heartedly, so he picked the man 
who would be recognized as unshackled. 

Says Mott: 

““Not only are social questions an im- 
perative concern of the church, but it is 
essential to the church that it should give 
itself whole-heartedly to their solution. 
If it holds back in the present social crisis, 
it will not command the following of 
many keen minds and unselfish spirits.”’ 

Often he writes out the list of qualifi- 
cations needed for a job, and then 
searches through the nation, setting in- 
quiries loose along his wireless lines of 
communication, till the man who has 
those qualifications is found. But back 
of the qualifications lies an essential. 

“What is the one thing you look for 
when you consider a man?” he was once 
asked. 

“Capacity to grow,” he replied. 

With his slips of paper, his list of ques- 
tions, his system, his noble purpose, he 
goes through life with sure aim, in com- 
mand of his forces. There are no un- 
utilized sections of his nature, like unem- 
ployed riotous troops, to harry his peace. 
He has energized all his being, till it is in 
steady, unbroken throb, like the purring 
engines of an ocean liner. Clear-eyed 
from clean living, he is fortunate in his 
unity of purpose, his simple one-piece 
nature, the directness of his blow. He 
is making his one idea prevail. 


Harper’s WEEKLY has had the 
This is the best 


thing that Madam Montessori has ever written; the most complete, the most original, and the most beautifully expressed 


presentation of her pedagogic method. The series is of the greatest interest to teachers, mothers, and even to fathers. 


No 


one who wishes to give her children the best start in life can afford to miss the opportunity of knowing what Madam Mon- 
The series will open with a general discussion of Madam Montessori’s view of 
education, and will be followed by a regular Department running every week, showing the practical way of carrying out 


tessori thinks about their upbringing. 


her methods in detail. 


It ts important that no link in the chain of thought should be missed; therefore do not trust to buying 


the WEEKLY on the news-stands. You might be away from town for a week, or laid up with the grippe, and especially, your 


dealer might have sold out, when you get to the stand. 


Some dealers sell out the first morning. 
at once in order to be sure of having the series complete. 


You had better subscribe 





broad gamut—from the small boy 

who munches a sandwich or a 
banana in the day-coach, all the way 
up to the group of luxuriants enjoying a 
seven-course dinner in the mahogany 
salon of a private-car at the rear of the 
limited. A good many persons, how- 
ever, manage to patronize the dining-car. 
While only a few years ago this was a de- 
cided novelty and reserved for the fastest 
and most exclusive of trains, today it is 
a pretty poor sort of Cannon Ball in the 
United States which cannot carry its own 
itinerant café somewhere amidships. 

In other days eating on a railroad jour- 
ney was not an itinerant affair. No one 
had dreamed of dining-cars, although an 
early form of Pullman was what was then 
known as a “‘hotel-car,”’ a sort of buffet- 
sleeper, with a full-sized kitchen. These 
cars, for their day, were very expensive 
and hence not very popular. The vogue 
of the station restaurants had not ceased. 
Most of them were very bad, to be sure, 
but men could smack their lips when they 
thought of chicken and wafles at Hornells- 
ville, or the glories of the station hotels at 
Springfield and Altoona and Cumberland. 
These last two still stand, redolent in a 
sort of moldy magnificence of the days 
that were. But the average station 


BY breast on a railroad train runs a 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


they serve some 3,800 meals eachday. The 
service of most of the large systems of the 
country is, in a general sense, in mileage 
proportion to these two Eastern roads. 


he’ see a dining-car in actual operation, 

however, suppose we take a ride in 
it. The ride will have to be in theory, 
for the kitchen, in which four very strong 
and very negro cooks work, is but four 
feet by fourteen, and after it gets well 
under way there is little real room for vis- 
itors. In that kitchen from eighty to a 
hundred dinners will be served between 
New York and Syracuse, and if one dinner 
is wrong there is sure to be a passenger 
writing to somebody and threatening the 
next time to go by the other road. The 
train is the most famous of all American 
trains, as well as one of the most profitable 
—the Twentieth Century Limited—and 
its patronage is fastidious, to put it lightly. 
This day it is running in two sections, 
each of which is equipped in exactly the 
same fashion. Both leave the one ter- 
minal and arrive at the other simultane- 
ously. Time was when the Century ran 
in two sections and the directors lay awake 
and fretted all night. Now it occasion- 
ally runs in four sections—for remember 
that it is immensely popular as well as 


Today the dining-car has come into its own’ 
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ating on the Train 


profitable. Such occasions mean that 
the dining-car superintendent of the New 
York Central must have four of his all- 
steel diners, ready and equipped, for the 
first three hundred miles of the west- 
bound journey. On each of these four 
cars not only the variety and the prices 
will be alike—the service, the portions, 
every one of the details will be unvary- 
ing. That is part of the trick of making 
the service profitable. It is efficiency 
worked out in the traveling hotel. 


3 yew LOOMIS is the chef in charge of 
the first section car. He shows us 
the details of his wonderful tiny kitchen 
while the last passengers for the Century 
are hurrying across the concourse of the 
wonderful new Grand Central. The im- 
maculate marble walls of the station are 
not more cleanly than the walls of Ben 
Loomis’ kitchen; and no ship’s cabin 
was ever half so shipshape. Against the 
thin partition that separates the kitchen 
from the long, narrow, public passageway 
that runs alongside it, is the range, also 
long and narrow, and equipped with am- 
ple grilling facilities. Over this are the 
water-tanks and the brightly scoured 
pans in a row; across from it a working- 
counter. Under this counter are bins, 
containing potatoes and other food- 





restaurant in America today is not 
beyond cavil. 

Today the dining-car has come into 
itsown. According to the most recent 
figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there are 1133 of these 
in service on the railroads of the United 
States and, inasmuch as it takes an 
average of fifty meals a day to keep a 
car in profitable service, it is safe to 
say that some fifty to sixty thousand 
meals a day are served in the dining- 
cars of our railroads; a total consider- 
ably increased when we take into con- 
sideration ‘the dining-car service of 
the large Canadian roads to the north. 

One big Eastern road—the New 
York Central—reports that it has 107 
cars in service on its lines. In these 
cars some 7,000 meals are served 
daily, and the average check is eighty- 
three cents. The Pennsylvania sys- 
tem has sixty-five cars in service and 








Miss Carrie Benton who was the first woman to 
be steward of a dining-car 


stuffs that are not harmed by short ex- 
posures to kitchen heat. Adjoining 
this are sinks and ice-boxes—many of 
the latter. Some of these are given to 
perishable vegetables, another to cream 
and milk, still another to fish, a fourth 
to poultry and to meats. You are not 
astonished when Ben Loomis tells you 
that it takes a ton and a half of ice to 
stock the refrigerator of his car. 
“We've got to have plenty for every- 
body,” he explains, as he throws up the 
cover of his meat refrigerator. It is 
clean and, after the fashion of the 
kitchen itself, efficient to the last de- 
gree. To work four cooks in that 
kitchen means that its labors must be 
reduced to a minimum. That means, 
for one thing, that there is no elbow 
room for carving. The carving has 
been done up: at the Mott Haven 
yards in the Bronx, where the car, 
with its fellows, received its round-trip 
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supply of food, water, ice and linen be- 
fore it was sent into the Grand Central 
to receive its passengers. Each portion 
has already been carved and wrapped in 
a sanitary fashion in oiled paper before 
it was put away in the refrigerator. The 
chickens, split into halves, the three 
evenly assorted lamb chops, the steaks, 
cut and weighed into a remarkable uni- 
formity, have been charged as portions 
against Ben Loomis. And when the negro 
chef comes back from his run up to Syra- 
cuse he will have to show a cook’s check 
against each one of them that is missing. 
In turn the car-steward will have to show 
money for each pink check that Ben 
Loomis turns in to the railroad’s auditor. 

It is all system-housekeeping impaled 
upon the multiplication table, and no man 
who is at all schooled in dining-car service 
will attempt to break down such a sys- 
tem. Ben Loomis knows exactly how 
many chicken portions, how many steak 
portions, how many chop portions he has 
inhiscar. He knows 
just how many 
bricks of ice-cream 
are wrapped up in 
the oiled paper, how 
many _ individual 
bottles of milk and 
pitchers of cream he 
possesses. He knows 
that there is check 
against him of the 
rolls, the loaves of 
bread, even of the 
little chicken-pies 
that have already 
been prepared at 
the supply depart- 
ment and only need 
to go into his sharply 
heated oven for 
three or four minutes 
of browning before 
they are ready to 
be served. Dessert 
pies make six por- 
tions, and loaves of 
bread eight. And 
when Ben Loomis 
does have to cut a 
portion himself, as 
in the case of fresh 
fish, for instance, his 
rule book specifies to 
quarter-gills or 
ounces the exact size 
of that portion. 
There is little 
guesswork in the 
modern dining-car. 


EFORE the train is fairly clear of the 
station and while it is finding its way 
through the yard and into the long bore 
of the Park Avenue tunnel, the dining- 
car is serving its patrons. There are men 
who are eating a belated luncheon with 
the easy consciousness that there are 
nine hundred miles of leisure ahead of 
them. When the Highlands of the Hud- 
son are passed a few folk are dropping in 
for tea. And when the sun is sinking 
back of the Catskills dinner has begun. 
Before Albany with all its bustle and con- 
fusion is left behind, and the train begins 
to climb the hard hill away from the Hud- 
son, the car is filled. There are six tables 
of four seats, and six of two—and the 
thirty-six passengers having paid eight 
dollars excess fare to go from New York 
do not propose to be hurried. 

No one hurries them—not apparently. 
Yet a little time ago the finger-bowls were 
abclished, until a day when the road’s 
patrons demanded them back again. 


“Part of these new sanitary ideas,” 
said some of the traveling men. 

But it was not. The dining-car super- 
intendent had studied service, timed it, 
again and again. From his results he 
brought averages. And he found that he 
could save three minutes to a passenger 
by abolishing the use of the finger-bowl. 

Yet out in the car the service seems 
quite as orderly as in a Fifth Avenue res- 
taurant—almost as leisurely. In “‘be- 
hind the scenes” the work is still orderly, 
but you could hardly call it leisurely. The 
pantry, which gives to the kitchen across 
abroad shelf and through a slide-window, 
is four feet by five. It takes skill to han- 
dle three or four waiters, to say nothing of 
five or six, in that place, each with a big 
tray and balancing himself against the 
twists and turns of a train flying at sixty 
miles an hour. Yet the waiters come up 
and leave their orders and get them when 
they are ready as easily as if they had been 
rehearsed. They have a shuffling way of 


A typical dining-car kitchen is a model of compactness, system-housekeeping 


impaled on the multiplication table 


sliding along the counter which runs 
around three sides of the room, picking 
up bread, butter and the other service 
details without ever standing still. 

“They’re one-stepping,” says the din- 
ing-car steward, as hestands at your elbow. 

**“One-stepping?” 

“It’s asort of shuffle that the boss doped 
out, so as to keep the waiters out of each 
other’s way. He doesn’t let them stop 
when we’re working with a full car. No- 
tice how they come out of that pantry 
door?” 

For the next two minutes you watch 
at the narrow pantry door. The course 
in and the course out are both marked— 
and quite different. And a man alter- 
nates coming in with one going out. 

“The boss got that idea from watching 
the traffic cops handle that crossing at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
Before he got it we used to have all man- 
ner of collisions at the pantry door. We 
dor.’t have them any more.” 


One thing else has occurred to you— 
the uniformity in the appearance of the 
waiters. You speak of it to the steward. 
He laughs. 

“There’s a trick in that. Down at 
headquarters they try and put the same 
kinds of niggers in a squad. Medium 
mulattoes go in one car, tall blacks in an- 
other. It sort of helps dress the car in a 
uniform fashion.” 

Indeed there is system in dining-car 
management. 

The negro as a dining-car waiter seems 
to be a fixture. He has been driven 
gradually from the proud preéminence 
that he once held in first-class hotels and 
restaurants by white men—first and sec- 
ond generation immigrants. But even 
the Greek waiters scorn dining-car serv- 
ice. Not only is it fairly difficult work, 
but there is no division of labor, as in 
restaurants of almost every sort. The 
waiter on the dining-car performs the 
work of not only one waiter, but also that 
of omnibus and 
pantry-boy in the 
ordinary restaurant. 
His duties are indi- 
cated to him by 
tables on a printed 
schedule in the pan- 
try. These are.ex- 
act and he is held to 
sharp account in 
each of them—the 
dusting of the car, 
the scrubbing of the 
silver, the cleaning 
of china and glass- 
ware. 


ECENTLY the 
feminist move- 
ment reached into 
the dining-car serv- 
ice on our railroads. 
Miss Carrie Benton, 
who daily convoys 
a part dining -car, 
part parlor-car on 
the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Day- 
ton railroad, was 
the pioneer in this 
work for women. 
That she is a success 
is attested by the 
popularity of the 
car in which she 
acts as both steward 
and waitress. Two 
of the Western 
group of Vanderbilt 
roads—the Lake 
Erie & Western and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central—have already taken the hint. 
On these roads five cars completely oper- 
ated by women crews are already in 
service. They, too, are popular and a still 
larger use of women in this particular 
branch of railroading is predicted. 


HE Century “cuts out” its dining-car 

at a few minutes before nine o’clock 

in the evening. For some time before, 
the car has been emptied of its passen- 
gers. Ben Loomis is in the kitchen try- 
ing to make his pink slips match his miss- 
ing portions, while his men are’ scouring 
their brass pets and pans; the waiters 
are clearing out the soiled linen and tidy- 
ing their portions of the car; and the 
steward is totalling his receipts, when 
they come grinding to a stop in the smoky 
train-shed of the Syracuse station. In 
three minutes they are left behind. While 
the Century is madly racing her course 
toward Rochester, eighty miles distant, 
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a wheezy little switch-engine is putting 
the dining-car down in the storage yards, 
for a renewal of emergency supplies be- 
fore it is ready to return to New York— 
sometime after dawn. A little while 
later, and the crew comes piling off its 
platform steps for a few brief hours of 
sleep in the company’s dormitory near by. 
On some railroads, which have long runs 
or a shortage of dining-cars, the crew 
sleeps in the car at night, not a very clean 
or pleasant practice. The New York 
Central, with a plentiful supply of din- 
ing-cars, arranges to have their crews sleep 
in dormitories each night. 


GOOD deal of criticism has been 

leveled, and much of it with a deal 
of justice, at our dining-car prices. They 
are not cheap. The entire dining-car 
service is an expensive service and as a 
result the scale of prices in the average 
train restaurant is hardly less than those 
of city restaurants without roving ten- 
dencies. As yet the dining-car has es- 
caped the “cover charge” and the “‘por- 
tion per person”’ rules. But its prices 
are apt to be better suited to the patrons 
of the Congressional Limited, the Over- 
land or the Century than they are to a 
man or woman of even moderate means 
who is forced to go upon protracted jour- 
neys overland. 

Any railroad executive to whom you sub- 
mit this question of dining-car prices will 
make a single re- 
ply. It may be 
couched in a variety 
of fashions, but in 
the end it comes to 
a single point—the 
display of a balance- 
sheet, showing that 
there is no profit in 
dining-car service. 
The answer to that 
display is the plain 
fact that most of our 
railroads are run- 
ning dining-cars on 
too many trains. It 
is one of the results 
of a somewhat 
senseless passenger 
competition. 

Down in the 
Southwest the Santa 
Fé runs a good many 
miles of railroad line. 
In serving meals to 
its through travelers 
it has never de- 
parted entirely from 
the old-fashioned 
plan. Few of its 
trains carry dining- 
ears. Most of them 
stop three times a 
day and the passen- 
gers get out of the 
stuffy and rather 
tiresome cars and go 
into a handsome 
dining-room, where 
they are served 
quickly, but com- 
fortably, with a meal whose fame has 
gone quite as far as the fame of the Santa 
Fé. One passenger on that road is not 
apt to forget a July evening at 9 o'clock 
when he strolled into the railroad eating- 
room at Mojave and noticed that the 
thermometer still registered 109 degrees. 
He was fagged after the fearful day in the 
desert, and when the trim little waitress 
asked him what he would like, he grew 
sarcastic and muttered “Cherry stones on 
the half-shell.”” Five minutes later they 











were before him—delicious clams, iced and 
refreshing. The traveler shook himself. 
He might have been dreaming. But he 
was not. The supper was as excellent 
as he might have had in any of the big 
San Francisco restaurants, and at any time 
of year. And that is saying much. 
Originally the dining-car business was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Pull- 
man company. It sold famous meals on 
its cars at a dollar each and reaped a hand- 
some profit. When foodstuffs advanced 
in cost and there ceased to be a profit in 
the dollar dinners, the Pullman company, 
not being an eleemosynary institution, 
began to withdraw from the dining-car 
business. For a time did come when food- 
stuffs, always advancing in cost, made the 
loss too large to be charged to advertising, 
and the a-la-carte system became almost 
universal. The dollar meals are today 
served in but a few places—upon the 
New Haven trains and upon certain 
trains of the competing Milwaukee and 
Northwestern systems, where the annual 
loss is charged to advertising costs. 
Already, substitutes for the buffet serv- 
ice are coming into view. A man who 
went up into northern New York a lit- 
tle while ago was asked, as he entered into 
the sleeping-car at night, if he would 
want breakfast on the car. He said 
*‘ves,” and his order was telegraphed for- 
ward from Poughkeepsie to the station 
restaurant at Albany. At Albany it was 
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“Some fifty or sixty thousand meals a day are served in the dining-cars 


” 


of our railroads 


brought aboard in a metal box—fruit, two 
sandwiches and a cup of coffee in a vacu- 
um bottle. It was ready for service at 
any time in the morning when he was 
ready. On the Ontario & Western ar- 
rangements are made so that the car por- 
ter telegraphs ahead to Middletown where 
the road boasts a famous eating-house, 
and a crisp, well-cooked meal is brought 
on the train and eaten at the passenger’s 
leisure. The service things are brought 
back by the porter on his returning trip. 
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There are more ways than one for a 
railroad to cut down on its dining-car 
expense. 


QE thing more—the most important 
thing of all. 

“How about the cleanliness of the 
dining-car?”’ you ask. 

We have already spoken of Ben Loomis 
and his immaculate kitchen. There are 
a good many Ben Loomises across the 
country—men with black skins and white 
habits. There are some that are not— 
and the railroads are beginning to find 
them out. We have spoken in another 
article} of the initiative taken by the 
Chicago and Northwestern railway in 
appointing a sanitary superintendent to 
give special attention to maintaining the 
cleanliness of its cars and stations. Not 
the least of Dr. Elmore’s duties on the 
Northwestern is a close supervision of its 
dining-cars. This supervision begins at 
the supply-rooms of the department. 
Every man employed in these rooms is 
required to keep himself in fresh linen, 
cap, gloves and long coat. Under Dr. 
Elmore’s direction an even sharper scru- 
tiny is made of employees, both at 
the time they are being hired and at 
regular intervals thereafter. Men who 
are prone to disease, even though it 
be not communicable, are kept out of the 
service. And the same prohibition ex- 
tends to men whose ordinary habits are 
not cleanly. The 
Union Pacific, in 
its efforts to keep 
its dining-car serv- 
ice sanitary, pro- 
hibits men in the 
crews who wear 
either mustache or 
beard. It also uses 
aluminum cooking 
utensils, instead of 
the traditional cop- 
per pans and kettles; 
and it makes a spec- 
ialty of handling its 
dining-car mate- 
rials, even to bread 
and towels, in indi- 
vidual packages of 
oiled paper. 

Indeed, this last 
seems to be a gen- 
eral provision. And 
the larger roads, 
such as the Pennsy]- 
vania, the NewYork 
Central, the Santa 
Fé and the Burling- 
ton, to cite four in- 
stances first to 
mind, are showing 
each year a greater 
scrutiny as to the 
health and habits of 
the men of the din- 
ing-car crews. The 
Milwaukee requires 
its dining-car em- 
ployees to clean out 
the dry lockers and 
toscald the ice-boxes 
daily. Under no circumstances does it 
permit foodstuffs to be carried or kept in 
tins, but provides either glass or crockery 
jars for the purpose. 

These are but a few instances out of 
many of dining-car sanitation. Together 
they go to show a degree of scientific 
cleanliness that few private homes can 
equal in their kitchens or their dining- 
rooms. As compared with the haphazard 
dining-car methods of only a few years 
ago, they show great strides of progress. 





















AM so glad to hear that you are once 
more in an editorial chair, and I have 


forthwith sent on to subscribe to 
Harper’s WEEKLY that I may be kept 
informed of the doings in America, which 
are extremely interesting just now, even if 
I do not altogether agree with the new 
American Minister, Mr. Reinach, whom I 
met this vacation in Peking. 

Mr. Reinach was so rash as to make a 
strong statement to me that America had 
succeeded in clearing out altogether the 
Tammany element in all of her politics. 
We know she wants to, and Mr. Wilson is 
making a splendid effort, but I am curious 
to see if, in the course of time, when the 
enthusiasm wanes and the opposition is 
not held together by the tie of a common 
enemy so picturesque and vulnerable as 
Tammany, the New Yorkers will not 
resume their engrossing personal avo- 
cations and the old Tammany will quietly 
creep back. However, there is always 
steady progress upwards, notwithstanding 
the slips backward. It does seem such a 
pity human nature cannot go straight on. 

Thank you for thinking my gossip could 
ever be worth printing. There is a great 
deal happening all the time, of much in- 
terest to us, but the steps toward getting a 
proper system of accounting into the pub- 
lic offices, and unifying the currency, have 
all been gone over by America years ago. 
It must seem rather elementary to you. 
However, it is being done, and though 
Yuan Shih-Kai is but human and there- 
fore liable to err, yet he sticks to his work 


TWO MEN DINING 


By Guy PENE Du Bots 


Yuan Shih-Kai 


From a Chinese Correspondent 


of steadily creating a strong central power, 
and it is wonderful to see how things are 
shaping under his guidance. 

The great lack is of sufficient staff capa- 
ble and of character to help. The vice- 
president, Li Yuan Hung, has no brains, if 
I may be pardoned so blunt a speech, but 
he is honest and realizes that he had bet- 
ter accept the leadership of better heads, 
which certainly counts for a good deal, 
and he is loyal, which is more value yet. 

I am waiting to get certain chronologi- 
cal data before sending on to you a sketch 
of Yuan Shih-Kai from a personal stand- 
point, to which I have been moved by 
seeing various sketches, the last one by a 
Carl Crow, which I saw in an autumn 
Review of Reviews. All that I have seen 
appear to be instigated by the spirit of the 
southern element, who, under the guise of 
establishment of “‘republican” principles, 
are leaning on the arm of Japan, promising 
her revenues and powers, if she will but 
aid them in grasping the central power, 
forgetting that Japan is avowedly our 
enemy in the sense that she has for a long 
time set her mind on being the overlord 
of China in place of the Manchus. 

One would imagine that it did not take 
a very keen mind to perceive that we were 
better off under a ruler of our own people 
than another nation. The Americans have 
tried it faithfully in the Philippines and it 
does not succeed, and we have the example 
of Korea before us. England has been 


more generous to India than Japan will 
ever be towards us if she gets the power. 








But as a matter of fact’ the question 
never seems to come up to the agitators 
that it is whether republicanism as ex- 
pounded by them is the thing for China 
or not, but that the great need is for re- 
form in administration and change in 
social organization that the people can 
understand and will steadily lift them up 
to a higher plane, more education along 
true lines. 

Above all in face of the grave dangers 
that beset us internationally, we need a 
strong central government. The agita- 
tors had a full trial of what they could do 
and now, though it would be quite easy to 
seize them all, Yuan Shih-Kai is wisely 
letting them have plenty of rope and they 
are showing themselves in their true light, 
carrying on a reign of assassinations such 
as the high-binders have carried on in 
the China towns of America. One of the 
most recent is that of the head of the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai, because 
he would not give the last revolutionists 
$50,000. Now we hear that they are 
threatening the widow that if his murderer 
is not released immediately, they will kill 
her sons as well. As if, poor lady, she had 
anything to do with the course of the law. 

The various members of the Associated 
Press profess to try to give an impartial 
view of the case, but if the utterances of 
Carl Crow and others I have read are 
their real views, I cannot feel that they 
have got anything but the most partisan 
outlook, the reasons for which are not per- 
haps far to find. 
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“To plead for definite kinds of musical comedy is not to plead for an eradication of our chorus girls’ 


Musical Comedy: What Is the Matter with It? 


By HAROLD STEARNS 


FEW weeks ago, Miss Ann Swinburne had an article in HARPER’s WEEKLY telling wherein she thought 
Mr. Stearns is less pleased with that form as tt now appears than 


musical comedy was improving. 
He tells not only what he thinks is the matter with it, but what he thinks is necessary 


Miss Swinburne is. 


in order to make it a satisfactory form of diversion not only for educated people but for the general public 


HEATRICAL producers of musical 

q plays seem now to be engaged in a 

furious effort to give us “‘a little bit 
of everything.” Certain managers will ran- 
sack the earth to procure for our languid in- 
specticn thelatest novelties and costumes. 

One of the highest terms of praise we 
can bestow on any work of art is “unity 
of impression,” which stands for a quality 
deep and enduring. Even musical plays 
that leave upon the spectator an impres- 
sion of singleness and unity—where noth- 
ing “jars,” as people often express it—are 
in the long run the most successful, finan- 
cially as well as artistically. 

Examples? There are the Gilbert and 
Sullivan pieces, revived every year and 
greeted invariably with popular enthusi- 
asm. Consider, for modern instances, 
“The Chocolate Soldier” (which Strauss 
very wisely would not permit to be 
“adapted” for America and England) 
and even the much maligned “Merry 
Widow.” Both these last were pitched 
in a certain mood, so to speak—a mood 
maintained from beginning to end with- 
out flagging and without loss of interest. 
We have an illustration also in a contem- 
porary success—‘‘Sari,” which is far and 
away the best musical play of the season. 
Except for the unnecessary vulgarizing 
and coarsening touch of “daring” cos- 
tumes in the last act, “Sari” keeps its own 
tone, its national color, its musical homo- 
geneity—in brief, its individual distinct- 
ness. It has “unity of impression.” So, 
too, had neat and pretty “Adele.” 
“Adele” lacked intrinsic merits, yet see 
the run it had. If the reader will recol- 
lect the musical pieces he has been to in 
the last two or three seasons, I think 
many instances will occur to him of 
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genuine successes which suggest that, even 
in musical comedy, a definite something is 
preferred to “a little bit of everything.” 


OW vaudeville was especially devised 

for those who want “a little bit of 
everything.” Producers of musical plays 
seem to forget this. Or rather, they seem 
to remember it. And with what result? 
That an appalling number of our so- 
called musical comedies are nothing but 
glorified vaudeville. We have come to 
expect anything in a musical comedy, just 
as we do in vaudeville—highly dramatic 
episodes, farcical bits, ragtime song and 
dance numbers, eccentric “turns.” And 
girls, of course—always plenty of girls. 
The mood which in England would 
prompt us to go to a music hall, the mood 
which in America prompts us to go_ to 
vaudeville “shows,” is becoming more 
and more the mood which prompts us to 
go to a musical comedy. This is a pity, 
for there are many moods, and_ there 
should be enough variety and differentia- 
tion of forms of entertainment to satisfy 
them all. There are plenty of regular 
vaudeville theaters, devoted exclusively 
to this form of entertainment (and in the 
best estate, not a contemptible form 
either) where we can occupy the best 
seats at a much less price. When we go 
to a musical comedy, we naturally expect 
something different and better. Too 
often we get nothing except the same old 
thing over again. Too often we get some- 
thing worse than good vaudeville. Al- 
most invariably we get something a hun- 
dred times more indecent. Chorus girls 
are not enough, however pretty. Stage- 
door “Johnnies” do not support a thea- 
ter, although they may fill the first ten 


rows for some weeks. I have seen many a 
stupid musical comedy in Boston in my 
own undergraduate days supported for 
several weeks by enthusiastic college stu- 
dents. But I have yet to see a stupid 
musical play achieve a lasting popular 
success. To do so, it must be something 
definite. A weak imitation of vaudeville, 
and pretty chorus girls, are not sufficient. 
Even managers are coming to see that. 


[N many musical plays, however, there 

are far subtler exemplifications of the 
“‘a little bit of everything” idea—I mean 
those irritating and perplexing confusions 
of genres, these hodge-podges of farce, ro- 
mantic operetta, and “straight” drama, 
which we so frequently find. ‘The 
Laughing Husband,” for example, is full 
of contradictory good material. The 
first act is very dull and conventional, 
enlivened by two pretty songs. The sec- 
ond act, as written, was romantic drama. 
Eysler has composed one or two excellent 
musical numbers, characteristic of this 
mood. Into this act are ruthlessly inter- 
polated a dance (very pretty in itself, I 
admit) and a “‘catch”’ song, “ You’re Here 
and I’m Here,” composed by “‘the musi- 
cal comedy life saver,”’ Jerry Kern. (Of 
course he is given no credit for this on the 
program.) These interpolations, ex- 
cellent enough in themselves, jar with the 
mood of this act. They are “out of the 
picture.” The third and last act, to 
make confusion worse confounded, is 
almost pure farce. The audience leaves 
the theater puzzled, confused and irri- 
tated. It has seen “‘a little bit of every- 
thing,” and it does not like it. The last 
I knew of “The Laughing Husband,” the 


producers were still adding new features 
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in an attempt to make it go better. But 
nothing can make it “go” better. It is 
not a unified whole, which means it is not 
good art, which means (and I say this 
seriously) it will never gain great popular 
success. “High Jinks,” trite, sometimes 
indecent, common enough, yet finds fairly 
steady popular _ aP- 
proval, because it 1s 
quite consistent. It 
keeps to what its 
makers obviously in- 
tended it to be, a 
farce with music. 

I plead for definite 
forms in musical com- 
edy. What forms are 
these? First, there is 
what continental au- 
diences seem to like 
so much and what 
authors and compos- 
ers seem to be able to 
do so well in Berlin 
and Vienna, the oper- 
etta, or the roman- 
tic or sentimental 
play with music in 
keeping, like “Gypsy 
Love.” The operetta 
is a distinct form. “‘The Chimes of 
Normandy”? is an operetta. 

And here permit me a divagation. The 
novelty of woman as a biped has worn off. 
Chorus girls, like nearly all women, are 
far prettier and far more attractive when 
they keep most of their clothes on. Be- 
sides being robbed of the charm, their 
managers well-nigh rob them of their 
welcome. The chorus is obtrusive, unes- 
capable. It is a great pity, because no- 
where in the world are there such flocks 
and flocks of pretty young women on the 
stage as in America. Even the London 
Gaiety girls would look tame and insipid, 
I fancy, beside that chorus in “The 
Laughing Husband” or in “The Queen of 
the Movies.” The more to be bewailed, 
then, that these chorus girls are so wasted. 
In a definite musical form, like the oper- 
etta, they come on pat and when needed. 
They give a colorful and beautiful back- 
ground to the story, sometimes an integral 
part of it. To plead for definite kinds of 
musical 
comedy is 


zation of 
limit. A 


hardtian 


orchestra 


formance, 


fe %, wishing I were a 
“~ Je talented librettist 
“How is my daughter only twenty-one when we separated twenty-three years ago?”’ 


A scene from 


and composer. I should write an operetta 
in which the audience would see these 
girls just often enough, just when the 
story and “‘ensemble’”’ demanded them. 
They would be prettily dressed, also com- 
pletely. That mythical audience would 
go home and dream about them. 





“< 


HE farce with music is another defi- 
nite form of a musical play. We do 
this rather well in America—partly be- 
cause we are adepts at farce writing any- 
way and partly because this type of mu- 
sical play doesn’t exact a careful score. 
Another distinct form, the revue, is a 
succession of burlesques on current events 
and plays and contemporary people and 
fads. The revue is what each year “‘The 
Follies” and “The Passing Show”’ try to 
be, and are not. In Paris, the revue can 
be clever; every year, in fact, there are 
excellent burlesques on current events, hit- 
ting off capitally the absurdities. These 
revues are written by men of brains 
and wit. Is “The Follies,” after all, 
the best we can do with musical 
form? 

Different from the revue, yet closely 
akin to it, is the musical satire. What 
would not Gilbert and Sullivan do with 
characteristic movements of our day! 








burlesques one theme instead of many and 
does it with a lighter and more graceful 
touch. The satire is more of one piece— 
more consistent and unified; hence more 
difficult to write and much more enjoy- 
able when well written. But both the 
revue and the satire have their place. 
Then there is the 
poetical fantasy with 
music, of which we 
have so good an ex- 
ample this year in 
“Prunella.” It has 
the possibility of 
much new beauty 
andcharm. Through 
the fantasy, too, 
managers may first 
come to experiment 
with the new stage- 
craft and the scenery 
of real illusion. They 
might, if they only 
would, experiment 
with it in the settings 
for operetta. And 
they would not lose. 
Instead of a vulgar- 


Sari”’—a typical musical comedy scene ized second act of 


“Gypsy Love,” such 
as we got here, I can imagine the charm 
of a romantic stage setting for that act. 
(They had a mountain scene in the 
German version; in the American, a Paris 
restaurant!) For that beautiful music, 
beautiful stage settings are demanded. 

“Sumurum,” finally, suggests still an- 
other form—the pantomime play with 
music. At present this form is exotic and 
not genuinely popular, because not fully 
understood. I believe it is a form to be 
reckoned with in the future, and its emo- 
tional principles, moreover, are as old as 
the history of man. 

Amorphous entertainments provoke 
their own reaction sooner or later. 
It is to be hoped the reaction will not 
find expression simply negatively, but 
positively as well. I mean a reaction 
towards definite and valuable art forms. 
I have suggested a half dozen; probably 
there are others. 

Yet the burden of blame for what mu- 


The musical satire, unlike the revue, 


not to 


plead for an eradi- 
cation of our 
chorus girls. It 
is rather to plead 
for a tasteful utili- 


them. 


In “The Whirl of 
the World” at the 
Winter Garden 
we approach the 


Rein- 
“run- 


way” down from 
the stage over 
the tops of the 


chairs 


brings the girls 
within a few feet. 
All illusion van- 
ishes, and that 
even a little bit 
of charm can still 
inhere to them is 
a great tribute to 
their natural 
good looks. 
When I wit- 
nessed the per- 


I kept 





wholly upon the 
managers and pro- 
ducers. They have to 
take what they can 
get. Outside of Victor 
Herbert, we have 
practically no native 
composers who can 
write a consistent, 
full-bodied score. Our 
authors, our poets, 
our playwrights, our 
clever composers 
must learn to look 
upon musical comedy 
seriously, as some- 
thing worthy of their 
efforts, if musical 
comedy is to be raised 
from its present rut. 
And they will regard 
it seriously, just as 
soon as they become 


convinced that it f 


is an art with 
flexible and interest- 
ing forms. They 
will become con- 
vinced of this just 
as soon as musical 
comedy does not 
mean“ a little bit of 
everything.” 





sical comedies are today should not rest 


A hardy perennial joke 











“Well I guess not! You litile fool!” 





St. George and the Dragon 


By LAURA L. HINKLEY 


Illustrated by Harriet Mead Olcott 


HOWARD is a crippled boy, pitied and somewhat despised by the village in which he lives, but 
through his wide reading and watching of the life about him he becomes the wisest person in 
the town. He+takes an interest in little Clara who is on the edge of a dangerous precipice because 


the minister of the village church, an evil character, is making love to her. 


Howard warns 


her mother and is laughed at, speaks to the minister and is patronized, tries to find a boy lover 
Just as he is giving up in despair, Clara receives a note, 
writen on the margin of a sale-bill, asking her to go to the post-office at two o'clock the next day 


for Clara, but to no avail. 


N Clara’s eyes all signs and portents 
from whatever quarter of the heavens 
inevitably pointed to one person, one 

terrible, mysterious, tragic, bewildering, 
cloud-shaped romance. That there was 
lightning in the cloud she knew, and trem- 
bled to know; but that it could by any 
chance strike blackening corruption 
through the body of her fame, she had not 
even dreamed. Was not he the minister? 
How could he do anything wrong? It 
was vague terror of herself, of life—the 
unreasoning protective conventionality of 
girls—not any distrust of him which had 
made her beg to give up her organ prac- 
tice. Now she was so very glad that had 
not happened. It left the way still open 
for those incredible, intoxicating, terri- 
fying hints that he—oh marvel!—felt as 
she did! 
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Dies was not a practical person; and 
she was under the spell that makes poets 
of the most practical. Her only forecast 
of the future was a dim dream that some- 
time when she was far advanced in life— 
twenty-five or thirty, perhaps—he might 
come to her, a widower, and tell her 
how he had always loved her. Of course 
it was wrong to think of it, wrong to feel 
so. (Everything one liked or wanted was 
wrong; Mamma always said so.) But 
how could one help it? Meantime life 
wavered on from one sight of him till the 
next; life shrank and trembled under his 
eyes and burned beneath his touch; and 
at each of those incredible intimations 
that he too partook of this confounding 
emotion, life soared in a fiery rush like a 
rocket and burst in showers of stars. This 
unbelievable experience had not the 


faintest relation in her thought to such 
sordid tragedies of shame as she knew of. 
It was sheer, dazzling miracle. And now 
this strange portent of the sale-bill must 
foretell another wonder. She was dizzy 
and flushed with anticipation when she 
passed the Brookfields’ a little before two 
on Friday. 

At the post-office they gave her a 
bulky letter addressed in the same 
handwriting as the penciled words. 
As she walked away, Clara pondered 
where to read it. There was no place at 
home secure from interruption. The 
immediate environs of Clearview (aptly 
named!) afford no brookside dell or 
bosky nook or rock-hid ledge adapted to 
romantic retreat. As Clara approached 
the end of Spring Street, the letter burning 
against her tremulous, pink palm, the 
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buildings of the empty Fair Grounds rose 
before her. There, at least, lay shelter 
from observation. It was reported a 
haunt of tough boys at night, but no one 
would be there at mid-day. Clara slipped 
through the gate, and found, as she ex- 
pected, the door of Art Hall unlocked. 


§ ine place where yearly were assembled 
cookery and fancy-work displays, amid 
the silent but heart-felt jeers of Esther 
Wilson, was at that season a dim and cob- 
webby vacancy. Panting with haste and 
expectation, Clara sat down on an empty 
pine box overturned in the County 
Schools section, and tore open her letter 
with trembling fingers. 

At first it dizzied around her in rosy 
and golden mists; it seemed to hang act- 


ual purple draperies on the rough pine 


boards dividing the booths. Then it ab- 
sorbed her into itself, and left no world 
outside it. 

“My beautiful Clara,”’ said the letter. 
“Forgive me for calling you so! The 
time has come when I must say it; when 
you must read it! That you are beautiful 
the sun sees when he rises and tells to 
everything with eyes. That you are mine, 
this letter shall prove before you end it. 

“And yet, forgive me! Soft maiden 
eyes, sweet virgin heart, pure soul, for- 
give me! I would not thrust upon you 
thus early the bitter-sweet, terrible, heroic 
knowledge of Love—and yet—it must 
be! The hour has struck when you must 
know I love you. 

“Tlove you! L[love you! I love you! 
Clara, Clara, I am your lover predesti- 
nate, the man God made to claim and 
crown your womanhood, your soul’s 
mate, and your body’s. You are mine; 
I am yours. That we shall be each 
other’s is Fate’s uttermost fulfilment. 
The green earth stretches and blossoms 
to house our meeting. Day and night 
are a sun-shot, star-spangled bridge flung 
across the gulf of time till we meet. Time 
and space, beautiful servants of God, clad 
in his seamless livery of eternity, wait, 
obedient on His nod, to unite us. 

“IT love you, soul of softness and fire, I 
love you for the radiant gifts you bear 
like the many-colored sparks concealed 
in the milk-white gleam of the opal, 
opal-jewel of girls! I love your white 
fingers, wonderful weavers of music in 


a 


’ 





magical harmonies. Ilove yourclear eyes, 
understanding noevil under thesun. Most 
of all, I lové your purity, dawn-dew of the 
morning, silvery-veiled maid of the mist. 

“Wait for me, Clara! Will you wait? 
You must. Do not let your soul stoop to 
anyone lower and lesser than I. For I 
am your soul’s true mate, and only mate. 
I claim and hold you—against a hostile 
world, if need be. And yet—the waiting 
may belong. I donot know. 

*“Love—our Master—is very great. 
Do not think his service easy, Clara; do 
not think his unseen crown light to wear; 
do not think his gifts all roses and delight. 
His service is stern self-mastery; his 
crown a flame-circlet girdling the heart; 
his gifts are barren years stretching deso- 
late to a lonely grave, broken yearnings 
beaten back upon the empty heart, the 
soul’s high solace of renunciation. Love 
is bitter as aloes, Clara; clean and cruel 
as Honor; strong as Death. 

“Yet Love is lord—your lord and mine, 
Clara. In his name I claim you, for you 
are his—and mine. 

“TI cannot tell you my name. Some 
day you shall know it, and wear it, if 
God wills, adorning it with your proud 
stainlessness. But for the present you 
must trust me, Clara. Trust me and 
Destiny. 

“Yet, I will give you a sign. If you 
meet me anywhere in the world, and would 
know surely that it is I, speak the first 
line of the two I write below, and I will 
surely answer with the second. This 
will not fail. 





“And without speech or language, you made 
the feudal sign 

That ‘pointed soulward’ meaneth: ‘I take thee. 
Thou art mine.’’ 


“God keep you, Clara, in the perils of 
the world. Oh, if you could know how 
you are loved, beloved! If the wind that 
touches your cheek could tell you how 
precious you are! If the grass you tread 
could find a voice to cry your value! At 
the post-office at two on Tuesday you 
shall hear from me again. 

“Passionately and tenderly, 
Your Lover.” 


Clara wept and trembled and shrank 
and blushed and paled and rapturously 
kissed the words of the letter. Before 


she went home she knew it almost by 
heart. He loved her, then! Oh, she 
knew it! His eyes had told her; and 
the touch of his hand. That terrible 
time he caught her in his arms had burned 
it into the marrow of her bones. But he 
had never said it in words. 

She sat on the organ-bench in the 
church-gallery the next afternoon, shiv- 
ering with anticipation of his coming. 
She knew without seeing when he en- 
tered the church at the rear. She played 
on, very badly, following his .sauntering 
progress down the aisle. He mounted 
the gallery steps and lounged at the end 
of the organ. Clara’s fingers fell numbly 
from the keys. Her eyelids fluttered up 
helplessly to his steady, gloating gaze. 

“Well?” he said lazily. 

*““And without speech or language,” 
gasped Clara, “you made the feudal 
sign—”’ 

“What's that?” said Lovell. 

Bewildered, Clara repeated the words. 

“What does that rigmarole mean?” de- 
manded Lovell frowning. He did not 
like to be puzzled. 

“Oh! Nothing!” faltered Clara. 

She began to play again—worse than 
before—staggering amazement in her 
brain. He had not answered his own sig- 
nal! But the letter was plain. He did not 
even understand! Then how?—who—? 


OVELL sauntered among the singers’ 
seats. There was something queer in 

the air today, he perceived. He was quick 
about some things. He went back and 


stood beside the organ frowning. Clara 
stopped and looked at him inquiringly. 
“Has anybody been talking to you 
about me?” he demanded suspiciously. 
“Why, no,” returned Clara, her trans- 
But they were 


parent eves full on his. 








“* That don’t mean 
anything,’ said Mrs. 
Brookfield” 
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not the hypnotized eyes he had drawn up 
from the organ keys; they were eyes of 
wrestling question. 

He went discontentedly down the gal- 
lery stair; a little later he left the church. 
Clara was not long behind him. She was 
mad to get away to read the letter again. 

She did not sleep much that night. It 
was not Mr. Lovell, then! It was some 
one else! Her mind struggled with the 
cloudy mystery of that Other. Twice in 
the night she lit her lamp to see if the 
letter were there, if it were real. This 
was something that simply could not hap- 
pen. Butit had! There was another! 

Her sensations were not enviable. She 
felt as if she were being torn intwo. The 
fever in her blood was comparable to that 
which follows when an antitoxin grapples 
with the virus in the veins. She felt as 
scorched and racked and helpless as if 
two spirits had carried her into the air, 
like an Arabian Nights heroine, while 
they fought each other for her possession 
with flying flames. 

The only gleam that lightened her 
perplexity was the promise of another 
letter on Tuesday. She looked ill and lan- 
guid from the mental convulsions she had 
been going through, when she passed the 
Brookfields’ on Tuesday. The letter was 
the same sort of stuff as the first, just the 
stuff to fascinate a young girl—the young 
girl Clara was. Reeking sentiment, 
shameless flattery, masterful possession, 
impenetrable mystery, poetic diction and 
—somehow, somewhere, wrapped in a 
flowery metaphor, echoing on an austere 
line—the arresting, vital accent of love 
itself. 

It promised another letter Friday, and 
that, when it came, renewed the charm 
and the promise of Tuesday. 


| = all imaginative young creatures, 
Clara had seen in the person who 
first stirred love in her not so much him- 
self as love’s self. And now love was 
speaking—from the clouds!—in a more 
authentic voice. Love revealed himself, 
clothed with reverence, breathing re- 
nunciation. Clara was not stupid— 
although, it must be admitted, her brains 
do not show to advantage in this story— 
and, once given a standard of comparison, 
she could not help perceiving Mr. Lov- 
ell’s extensive incapacity for poetic or al- 
truistic thought or expression. 
Meanwhile Mr. Lovell kept aloof. His 
idea was to punish Clara for perplexing 
him, and subdue her by disappointment 


to the melting and breaking point. Per- 
haps I do Mr. Lovell an injustice in call- 
ing this an idea; it was more of an in- 
stinct,—a jungle-creeping dust-wriggling 
slaver-jawed instinct. 

There were five of the letters—Clara 
kept them in the only secret place she 
had, an old doll’s trunk with a practicable 
lock, and wore the key on a ribbon around 
her neck day and night—when Mr. 
Lovell judged the fruit mellow for the 
plucking. 

Clara stopped playing when he made 
his velvet-padded entrance. He inter- 
cepted her at the foot of the gallery stairs. 
She had reached the point of being pas- 
sionately ashamed of having ever im- 
agined that Mr, Lovell could have meant 
anything at all. He put his own inter- 
pretation on her flight and flush. His 
jungle-pursuit in sharpening his appetite 
had dulled his perceptions. 

He took her hand, his eyes gleaming 
catlike. 

“You're not running away—from me?” 

“I must go—please!” Her fingers 
squirmed helplessly in his grip. 

“No, no! Stay a while!—Angry, a 
little—at me?” 


““Oh, no, sir!”’ panted Clara.. “Please 


let me go!” She wondered if he thought 
her a fool. 

“Not just yet, naughty! Not without 
a kiss!” 


“Tf you don’t let me go,”’ said Clara, 
suddenly white, “‘I’ll scream!” 

““Scream!”’ Mr. Lovell was so star- 
tled that his teeth showed in a perfect 
snarl. ‘Well, I guess not! You little 
fool! After all that’s happened, you’d 
be the one to suffer, my lady, if you made 
a fuss now!” 

Clara began to cry with shame and 
rage; but Lovell, naturally unaware of 
the adolescent swiftness of growth in her 
developing ideal, concluded that his show 
of masculine brutality had finished her. 

“Little kitten through scratching?”’ he 
murmured. “There, there, girlie!” 

He put his arm about her waist, bending 
over her a condescending and forgiving 
smile. 

Clara struck it with all the force of her 
little clenched fist. 

There followed a horrible moment of 
screaming struggle with an infuriated 
beast. Then abrupt cessation. 

“But you ought to be careful,” Mr. 
Lovell was saying severely. “That torn 
place in the carpet at the head of the stairs 
is really dangerous. Mr. Adams, look 





after it at once, please! If I hadn’t hap- 
pened to be here to catch Miss Fisher, she 
might have injured herself seriously.” 

Clara darted past the nonplussed jan- 
itor and into the open air. 


“(LARA FISHER’S goin’ to college 

after all,” said Mrs. Blodgett to 
Mrs. Brookfield. ‘“She’s made up her 
mind all to once, an’ Fisher he’s always 
kinda favored it anyway, so Mis’ Fisher 
she’s had to give in. Where’s Howard?” 

“Howard’s got another of his bad 
spells,” returned Mrs. Brookfield anx- 
iously. ‘‘He’s been worryin’ over some 
writin’ he was doin’. He’s so apt to get 
all worked up that way. Ido wish How- 
ard wouldn’t overdo!” 

“Howard Brookfield’s down again,” 
said Mrs. Blodgett to Mrs. Fisher. ‘“‘Ain’t 
it too bad?” 

“TIsn’t it strange,’’ responded Mrs. 
Fisher, out of the high and holy calm in 
which she was bearing her domestic de- 
feat, ‘isn’t it strange the way the Lord 
lets poor Howard live on like that—no 
use to himself or any one else! Seems as 
if it ’ud be a mercy if he’d be taken.” 


[* was two years later and Howard, just 
beginning convalescence from another 

of his bad spells, was listening while Mrs. 

Brookfield read his letters aloud. 

“Why, there ain’t any sense to this 
one!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Brookfield. ‘It 
ain’t got any signature or regular begin- 
ning or anything!” 

“Read it, please,” said Howard lan- 
guidly. 

She read: “I have known a long time 
that it must have been you—who ‘made 
the feudal sign.’ I’ve wanted to thank 
you—only I couldn’t—I was so ashamed! 
I know what you meant. You meant I 
must wait for the Real One. I don’t 
know how you knew—about everything. 
I don’t know why you thought a little 
fool was worth all that trouble. But I 
do know what I owe you—oh, I do! And 
there isn’t anything I can say—only, just 
—thank you!” 

“That don’t mean anything!’ said 
Mrs. Brookfield. 

Howard stretched out a thin hand and 
took it from her. His eyes in their gaunt 
sockets dwelt on the little letter with a 
slowly kindling light, wonderfully kind 
and glad, a gathering radiance of unhoped- 
for knowledge of victory. 

“That’s all right,” said Howard. 
understand.” 


| 


Song of the Oldsters 


RING forth the loud victrola 


That we once hated sore; 
Tune up the pianola, 
Wax up the parquet floor; 


Throw out the cards and tear the score; 


Fly, games of skill and chance! 


Not these may charm us anymore,— 
We dance and dance and dance. 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


They mock at joints rheumatic,— 


The awesome things we do; 
With manners acrobatic, 
We skip and leap anew. 


With trot and dip and hug, we sue 


Revivals of romance; 


Though weighty, too, at eighty-two, 


We dance and dance and dance. 


The old guard leave their rations 
To foot it trippingly; 

Our most revered relations 

Go trotting after tea. 

Life is not as it used to be,— 
Who tottered now may prance; 
Time tangoes with Terpsichore; 


We dance and dance and dance. 
























Tus is the last instalment on the abuses in the Army. 


ested in the way our country is defended. 


Shielding the 


Officer 


By 


CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


The series is creating a great stir not 
only in Army circles but among all kinds of people who have friends in the Army or are inter- 


In this article, Mr. Post has reached his climax in 


exposing the oppressions in Army life, including the treatment of escaped prisoners, excessive 
punishments, and the doubling up of a deserter’s term of imprisonment by convicting him of synonyms 


() ine let a deserting soldier fall 


into the control of the Army and 

its prisons and he can be kept 
there for the rest of his natural life by a 
hocus-pocus that is a peculiar Army in- 
stitution. He may receive a sentence of 
but six months or a year and yet, by a suc- 
cession of trials for offenses nowhere rec- 
ognized as crimes, one sentence after an- 
other can be added. I mean if 


to escape from prison a criminal offense— 
nothing but this Army law. 

And even then these Army courts- 
martial violate the provisions of their 
own laws in the eagerness for rigorous 
severity. 

A soldier in the Sixth Field Artillery 
got drunk. It was a queer case involving 
an alleged felonious assault. It is doubt- 


duct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline.” And the court-mar- 
tial sentenced the prisoner to an additional 
and separate sentence of two years more 
of hard labor in prison. Four years in all. 

The officers of that court-martial sentenced 
him to an excess of one year more than is 
allowed as a maximum by their own law! 
A copy of that law lay on the table at 
; their elbow while they heard the 





he attempts to escape. An at- 
tempt to escape is a crime in the 
Army eyes—with each compo- 
nent act involving a separate 
crime and met with an addi- 
tional trial and sentence that 
nothing prevents from stretching 
to the end of his natural life! 

Thereare, of course, in addition, 
the ordinary routine prison pun- 
ishments: loss of good conduct 
time, loss of grade, solitary con- 
finement, and bread and water. 

The one right that a prisoner 


loss of a soldier’s life. 


These are the officers who sat on the court-martial 
that tried First Lieutenant Loughry of the Coast Artil- 
lery and who reduced him ten numbers in grade for a 
disobedience of orders that seems to have involved the 
See facsimiles on pages 22-23. 

This court-martial tried him for the disobedience and 
placed the date thereof so that it closed before the man 
was killed by the explosion! 

What action in the interests of justice or a decent 
observance of law has Brigadier-General Crowder, 
Judge-Advocate General, taken in this case, or what 
does he propose to take? 


Colonel Clarence P. Townley, Coast Artillery Corps 


case. 

A private in the Second Bat- 
talion of Engineers was drunk. 
While drunk he “conspired” to 
steal a pair of shoes, also he was 
sick from drunkenness, also he 
went absent without leave for a 
couple of days. A court-martial 
sentenced him to be dishonor- 
ably discharged and imprisoned 
for one year at hard labor. 

He attempted to escape some 
months later. He was tried by 
court-martial for (1) attempting 


has is the right to escape—if he 
can—and at the risk of his life. 
He may be justifiably killed in 
the attempt according to statute 
as well as militarylaw. By im- 


Colonel Adelbert Cronkhite, Coast Artillery Corps 
Colonel George T. Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps 
Major Frank W. Coe, Coast Artillery Corps 
Major Joseph Wheeler, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps 
Major Edwin Landon, Coast Artillery Corps 
Major Clarence H. McNeil, Coast Artillery Corps 


to escape, and (2) assaulting a 
sentinel by grasping and at- 
tempting to gain possession of 
his rifle. The limit prescribed 
for an attempt to escape is six 


prisonment we recognize that a 
man has no moral obligations; 
the jailer matches his wits against 
that of the prisoner. The pris- 
oner’s desire to escape is taken 
for granted and is met with 
force; it is always imminent; he 
cannot be prevented from at- 
tempting to escape and he may 
be shot in the act. He may be 





Captain John W. Barker, Third Infantry 
Captain Percy P. Bishop, Coast Artillery Corps 
Captain Alexander Greig, Jr., Coast Artillery Corps 
Captain Jack Hayes, Subsistence Department 
Captain Homer B. Grant, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Judge Advocate 


We invite the attention to this remarkable case of 
the Attorney-General of the United States and of the 
Federal Grand Jury of the Federal District that in- 
cludes Fort Greble, Rhode Island. 


months’ confinement at hard 
labor; for resisting a sentry, ten 
months’ confinement at hard 
labor. This is the law. 

That court-martial awarded a 
sentence of three years more in 
prison at hard labor! 

A soldier in the Second Cav- 
alry was absent without leave 
for four days visiting Juarez, 








punished for an infraction of 
prison discipline—but the Army makes it 
a separate criminal offense. 

The absurdity is apparent when it is 
borne in mind that a prisoner captured 
by a force in time of war may attempt 
to escape—at the risk of being killed— 
and yet. it is prohibited to punish 
him therefor in the event of capture. A 
prison is effective only by force and, like 
a blockade, imposes no moral obligations 
on its inmates; it is not merely a construc- 
tive fiction. There is no such thing as a 
“constructive blockade”, neither is there 
such a thing as a prisoner morally or con- 
structively bound to remain a prisoner 
purely as a social obligation. I have not 


been able to find a statute or law any- 
where that makes the escape or attempt 


ful if any civil jury could have swallowed 
the evidence en bloc as that court-martial 
did, or could have found anything more 
than a simple case of “drunk.” The 
soldier begged for clemency and a chance 
to let liquor alone for the rest of his serv- 
ice—officers are given these chances 
even though their previous and repeated 
drunkenness has been flagrant. Any- 
way, the soldier was dishonorably dis- 
charged and sentenced to two years in 
prison at hard labor. 

A month later he escaped and was 
promptly recaptured. He was tried by 
another court-martial for violating the 
62nd Article of War. Think of the farce 
of trying a prisoner—already discharged 
from the Army with dishonor—for “‘con- 





Mexico, in violation of the stand- 
ing orders. He borrowed a suit of clothes 
from a comrade and sold or pawned them 
for $1.50. He had enlisted but three 
months before. A court-martial dis- 
honorably discharged him and gave him 
ten months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 

While a prisoner serving his sentence 
he conspired with another prisoner to 
escape. He took from the sentry the 
bolt of his rifle and his ammunition. 
Then he escaped. For these three offenses 
the maximum punishment under the law 
laid down for the Army is two years and 
four months at hard labor. 

The court-martial sentenced him to four 
years more imprisonment at hard labor. 

_A soldier in the Fifth Cavalry was dis- 
honorably discharged by a sentence of 
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court-martial. Six 
months later he re- 
énlisted under an- 
other name. He 
was discovered, tried 
by a court-martial 
for fraudulent 
enlistment, found 
guilty, and there- 
upon again dishon- 
orably discharged 
and sentenced to 
serve one year in 
prison at hard labor. 

Two months later 
he escaped from 
Governor’s Island, 
New York, and was 
arrested by the civil 
authorities in Brook- 
lyn. Thereupon he 
was tried by court- 
martial for (1) es- 
caping; (2) larceny, 
in that he took a 
boat tender and 
abandoned it in his 
escape; (3) aban- 
doning his prison 
clothes. 

The court-martial 
found him not guilty 
of “larceny” on 
the charge but 
“guilty” of stealing 
the boat in the speci- 
fication. 

Now the lawful 
limit of punishment 
for abandoning 
clothing is five 
months’confinement 
at hard labor; for 
escape, one year at 


Orners, No, 921. 





{G. C, M. 921.] 


HEADQUARTERS EASTERN DIVISION 


GENERAL CourT-MARTIAL GovVERNoRs IsLaNp, New York Crry, 


August 3, 1912. 


Before a general court-martial which convened at Governors 
Island, N. ¥., pursuant to paragraph 1, Special Orders, No. 101, 
Headquarters Eastern Division, July 15, 1915, and of which Colonel 
Clarence P, Townsley, C. A. C., was president, and Captain 
Homer B, Grant, judge advocate: was arraigned and tried: 

First Lieutenant Howard K. Loughry, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Crrarce—‘Neglect of duty, in violation of the 62d Article of 


War,” 


Specification [st—‘‘In that First Lieutenant Howard K. Loughry, 


Coast Artillery Corps, being on duty as Ordnance Officer 
at Fort Greble, R. L, and it being his duty as Ordnance 
Officer to supervise personally the assembling of blank metal- 
lic ammunition intended for saluting purposes, or to secure 
the supervision of some other commissioned officer, did 
fail and neglect to secure the supervision of some 
other commissioned officer, for or to supervise per- 
sonally the assembling of a case of blank metallic 
ammunition issued from the ordnance — store-house 
under his charge and used in firing the reveille salute at 
Fort Greble, R. L, on April 2, 1912. 
This at Fort Greble, R. I., on or about April 1, 1912.” 


Specification 2d.—In that First Lieutenant Howard K. Loughry, 


Coast Artillery Corps, being on duty as Ordnance Officer at 
Fort Greble, R. 7. and it heing his duty as Ordnance Officer 
to supervise personally the assembling of blank metallic 
ammunition intended for saluting purposes, or to secure the 
supervision of some other commissioned officer, and to mark 
each case of blank metallic ammunition with the initials of 
his name, or to have some other commissioned officer mark 
it with the initials of his name, to indicate that it had heen 
properly assembled under the personal supervision of the 
officer with whose initials it was marked, did give to Post 
Ordnance Sergeant William F. Gerth slips of paper bearing 
his (Lieutenant Loughry’s) initials, which were intended by 
him (Lieutenant Loughry) to be placed upon, and which 
were placed upon cases of blank ammunition, the prepara- 
tion of which he (Lieutenant Loughry) personally had not 








A recruit who was 
still in a recruit 
company, learning 
the rudiments of sol- 
diering,deserted. He 
was not caught and 
three years later he 
enlisted again. He 
was detected and 
tried by court-mar- 
tial for fraudulent 
enlistment. For this 
he was sentenced to 
be dishonorably dis- 
charged and impris- 
oned at hard labor 
for one year. 

He was a good 
prisoner. They let 
him work on _ his 
parole. Over seven 
months of his sen- 
tence had been 
served, he had 
earned the commu- 
tation that reduces 
the sentence. Then, 
from another soldier 
he learned that his 
wife and his father— 
who was_ blind— 
were in destitution 
down in their Geor- 
gia home. He at 
once broke his parole 
and went down to 
the home and took 
up his tradeas black- 
smith. Six months 
later he was caught 
by some professional 
man-catcher—it _ is 
in such ways you 
will recall that 





hard labor. And 
only the special 
Providence that 
watches over in- 
competence could 
tell what kind of 
crime it is when a~ 


man is “guilty” of | The 62nd Article of War provides punishment merely for “conduct to the prejudice 
stealing a boat yet of good order and military discipline.” 


“not guilty” of or about April 1.” 


Anyway the 
court-martial sentenced him to four years 
additional imprisonment at hard labor. 

In this escape there was a partner, 
also a prisoner, a young soldier of but 
three months’ service who was under a sen- 
tence as a felon for one year at hard labor 
for desertion. For him his mother begged 
clemency; she was the mother of a 
large family of small children whom she 


supervised or inspected. 
This at Fort Greble, R. [, 
vember 1, 1911, and April 1, 1912.” 


: r 
at various tinies hetween No- 


Colonel Haskell of 
Missouri made such 
a splendid living for 
years—and tried by 
a court-martial for 
escape and violation 
of the parole. 

At this trial the 





This conduct was specified as ceasing “‘on counsel for the pris- 


Is it not apparent upon a careful reading of this document (the — oner offered toestab- 
“larceny” of the second part being reproduced in facsimile on the opposite page) that this disobedience _ lish by evidence that 
same. of orders resulted in the “‘lamentable result” that occurred on the morning of April 2nd? the prisoner’s father 


was trying to keep in school. It was hard 
work and this son was needed to help. 
Clemency was denied. 

He, too, was given an additional sen- 
tence in excess of the authorized maxi- 
mum. Four years imprisonment at hard 
labor was given him by the court-martial 
as innocently as though it had never 
heard of its own laws and limits. 





Soldiers at their duties 


was blind and that 
both he and the wife were in destitute cir- 
cumstances. The officer who was acting 
as the judge-advocate, the prosecutor, 
was perfectly willing to admit these as 
facts. That they had weight was evi- 
denced by the sentence of the court—one 
of the rare cases of leniency in such mat- 
ters. It sentenced him to six months im- 
prisonment at hard labor. 

But that additional six months did not 
help the blind father or the destitution— 
the prisoner would be at least sufficiently 
fed on prison fare. 

He waited his chance. It came. With 
another prisoner he made a dash. The 
sentry shot and killed the other prisoner. 
Only the one escaped. And five months 
later he was once more captured and back 
in the same place, Columbus, Georgia. 

A court-martial sentenced him to im- 
prisonment at hard labor for three years. 

The maximum he could possibly re- 
ceive under the findings of that court was 
one year at hard labor for escaping and 
ten months for resisting a sentry. 

I have said that a soldier could spend 
his natural life in prison, after his first con- 
viction, and never commit an offense that 
is recognized as a crime by any civilized 
nation. Here is a man who is doing it. 
That is, he will do it just so long as he 
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feels the helpless call of a blind father or 
thrills to the memories of a wife, in the 
long prison: nights. The only way to 
keep that man in an Army prison is to 
kill his wife and father. 

J have spoken of the fact that a soldier 
can be, and is, tried and sentenced on 
the various component parts of what is 
essentially but one act complete in itself. 
You may have noted in various cases I 
have cited the appearance of this, as for 
example, the soldier who was charged with 
drunkenness and also that, while drunk, he 
kept his hat on in the presence of an offi- 
cer—separately punishable; the soldier 
who attempted to escape, one offense, and 
in the attempt and as proof of it grasped 
the rifle of the sentry, etc., ete. 

It is exactly as if, to assume a criminal 
case, a burglary were committed and the 
burglar tried—at the option and _ in- 
genuity of the prosecutor solely—for 
loitering (as he inspected the prospect), 
for trespass, for malicious mischief (as 
he scratched a window in entering), for 
unlawful entry, for malicious mischief 
with candle grease on the first floor, on 
the second floor, for theft of a pie and 
two drinks of liquor and finally for bur- 
glary! A separate sentence for each, 
mind you. Its absurdity is apparent, 
yet this is what the Army does. 

It does more. It 
tries a man twice for 
the same identical 
act and gives him 
imprisonment on 
each set of shuffled 
words. Think of 
sending a man to 
prison for two years 
onsynonyms. And 
yet that is what an 
army court-martial 
did blandly, approv- 
ing of itself even 
after urgent appeals 
and denying rectifi- 
cation or clemency. 

This is the case: 

A trooper in the 
Fifteenth Cavalry 
received a discharge 





a 


To the 
To the 


Specification S5d—In that he, First Licutenant J/ewwar 
vy, Coast Artillery Corps, being on duty as Ordnance Officer 
at Fort Greble, R. L, did, through neglect of duty, permit 
with 
arms smokeless powder to be issued for saluting purposes 
from the ordnance store-house under his charge. 
This at Fort Greble, R. L, on April 1, 1912.” 


Ts the Ist Specification, 
2d Specificuiion, 
Sd Specification, 
To the Charge, 





Of the Ist Specification, 


While in the guard-house 
held as a prisoner this oc- 
curred: One day eight pris- 
oners were sent out under 
charge of an armed sentry as a 
“caterpillar gang,”’ that is, to 
scrape and clean the trees of 
the post. This soldier was in 
the gang. He watched his 
chance and slipped into the 
river to swim to Brooklyn— 
Fort Jay being on what is best 
known as Governors Island, 
New York. The current was 
too strong and he called for 
help. This was the first the 
sentry knew of his getting away. 
for the gang was split up as it 
worked on different trees. 

The prisoner swam back to 
shallow water, waded ashore 
and when the gang of prisoners 
was turned into the guard- 
house that night all were present. It is a 
nice question as to whether he had ever 
been out of the government’s charge. 
The story of the swim leaked out and 
additional charges were laid against the 
prisoner under the 47th Article of War,— 
desertion. I have said he was tried and 
convicted on synonyms. Let me be spe- 
cific, therefore, and give the exact words: 


{G. C. M, 921.] 


2 


rd 7. 


blank metallic ammunition loaded 


case of 


PLEA, 
“Not Guilty.” 
“Not Guilty.” 
“Not Guilty.” 
“Not Guilty.” 
Tinpings., 


“Guilty.” 


by act of favor, and Of the 2d Specification, “Guilty.” 
with a record of Of the 3d Specification, “Guilty.” 
“Very Good.” Of the Charge, “Guilty.” 


Later he wanted to 
come back to the 
Army again and re- 
enlisted. Eleven 
days later he de- 
serted. It might 
have seemed worth 
while to know why 
a man who had 
Army experience 
and liked it—should 
desert eleven days 
after rejoining. He 
was no new recruit 
to whom everything 
was strange and 
hard and who fled in 
asilly burst of home- 
sickness. He knew 
what he was doing. 
Anyway he deserted. 
He was two months 
in the guard house 
at Fort Jay, New 
York, awaiting trial 
by court-martial. 
He was then sen- 
tenced to two years 
in prison at hard 
labor and remanded 
for a second court- 
martial. 


The 








Corps, so that his 
Lieutenant Alien K 
evidence 
court and the sentence is very fenient for the offense of which 


aneglect of a routine duty and more than a 
ary order, 


net have happened. 
neglect of duty to guard agai 
obey an order intended to safeguard the lives of enlisted men w 
placed their trust in the knowledge, skill and care of the com 
missioned officers placed over them. 


SENTENCE 
“To be reprimanded by the reviewing authority and 
duced in files in the lineal list of first licttenants, Coust . 
is name will appear i ' thitt 








imberly, Coast Artillery Cor] 





of record clearly sustains the 


the accused was found guilty. 
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Colonel, Gen 


Chief of 


OFFICIAL: 
GEO. ANDREWS, 


Colonel, Adjutant General. 


“Any homicide caused by gross carelessness or negligence of any person in the dis- 
charge of any act or duty is manslaughter. 
consist either in the improper or negligent performance of an act or in the omission 

to perform a prescribed duty.” 





This carelessness or negligence may 


(Am. and Eng. Cyc. of Law) 





Prisoners under sentence at their tasks 


ChargeI. Desertion, in violation of the 47th 
Article of War. 

Specification—In that Private —, 15th 
Cavalry, a soldier in the service of the United 
States, while a prisoner awaiting trial by gen- 
eral court-martial, did desert the same at Fort 
Jay, N. Y., on the day of — 
and did remain absent in desertion until he 
surrendered himself at Fort Jay, N. Y., on 
the (same day, same month, same year). 

Charge II. Conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military 
discipline, in violation 
of the 62nd Article of 
War. 

Specification. — 
that Private — - 
15th Cavalry, while a 
prisoner in confine- 
ment awaiting trial by 
general court-martial, 
and working under 
charge of a sentinel of 
the old guard, did es- 
cape from said sentinel. 

This at Fort Jay, 
N. Y., on the (same 
day, same month, 
same year as above). 
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Read them over; 
both charges and 
both _ specifications 
describe the same 
act but each are 
given a separate 
meaning and twisted 
into separate viola- 
tions with separate 


punishments. The 

” gaa soldier was found 

ey vided guilty of both of the 
of Fiest 


specifications and 
the charges and sen- 
tenced to two years 
more imprisonment 
at hard labor. Four 
years of prison life 
ahead of him. 
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aceident as occurred t case ds the Diestiit Sel 


of their own laws is 
failure to a matter of specu- 
ae lation; neither civ- 
ilian officials nor 
uniformed officers 
seem to know much 
about the laws for 
their own guidance. 
For in a letter de- 
fending this remark- 
able action it was 
no less a person than 
the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, 
Robert Shaw Oliver, 
who wrote that “had 
the term in question 
(the two years impris- 
onment on synonyms) 
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been imposed as a penalty for the offense 
of escape alone, the sentence would not 
have been illegal.” 

This is interesting in view of the fact 
that in an executive order by President 
Taft, dated November 25, 1908, the 
punishment for “attempt to escape”’ is 
specifically limited to a maximum of 
“Six months’ confinement at hard labor.” 

Perhaps Mr. Oliver did not personally 
write this even though he signed it; it may 
have emanated from the office of the Judge- 
Advocate General, but whether Mr. Oliver 
is careless in 
signing or the 
Judge-Ad vo- 
cate General 
innocent of 
military law 
and provi- 
sions is a mat- 
ter of depart- 
mental hair, 
splitting. 
The difference 
between in- 
nocence or 
ignorance is 
of little importance. The important fact 
is that a soldier can be tried by an Army 
court-martial and convicted and _ sen- 
tenced on as many component parts of 
one act or as many synonyms for one 
act as the ingenuity of a judge-advocate 
may devise. 

The War Department courts-martial 
are full of the most astounding perver- 
sions, oppressions, stupidities and favorit- 
isms. And among them there is no case 
of more peculiar interest than that of 
First Lieutenant Howard K. Loughry of 
the Coast Artillery. 

At the time of this occurrence he was 
stationed at Fort Greble, Rhode Island, 
and was on duty as ordnance officer. The 
duties and the responsibilities of the ord- 
nance officer have, as the title suggests, to 
do with the care and loading of ammuni- 
tion and ordnance and all that pertains 
thereto. A general order of the War De- 
partment provides: 


“Blank metallic ammunition will be as- 
sembled under the personal supervision of a 
commissioned officer, who will be held respon- 
sible that the ammunition is prepared and the 
wads secured as prescribed above, and who will 
mark each of the assembled rounds with his ini- 
tials before issuing, to indicate that it has been 
properly assembled.”’ The italics are mine. 


First Lieutenant Loughry, being on 
duty as ordnance officer, and it being his 
duty to supervise personally the assem- 
bling of blank metallic ammunition in- 
tended for saluting purposes, or to secure 
the supervision of some other commis- 
sioned officer, failed and neglected to 
either supervise the assembling of such 





This man is a prisoner a 


ammunition or secure another officer to 
do it. Further, failing and neglecting 
the foregoing, he gave to the Post Ord- 
nance Sergeant, William F. Gerth, slips of 
paper bearng his (Lieutenant Loughry’s) 
initials which were intended by him to be 
placed upon, and which were placed upon 
cases of blank ammunition the preparation 
of which he, the lieutenant, had not person- 
ally supervised or inspected. As the re- 
sult of this a case of blank metallic am- 
munition loaded with small arms smoke- 
less powder was issued from the magazine 
under his 
charge. 

A clear and 
flagrant viola- 
tion of orders 
and duties. 
From the 
carefully 
formulated 
charges and 
specifications 
it would seem 
to be—while 
violation, 

yet merely 
a violation of routine—of little conse- 
quence. Moreover the lieutenant was 
found guilty, and given the mild punish- 
ment of a reprimand and a reduction of 
ten numbers in the list 
of first lieutenants in the 
Artillery Corps. It 
means a delay of a few 
months in promotion and 
a mild delay in the in- 
crease of pay. That was 
all. 

There was not a 
whisper in the charges 
that a gun burst and the 
corporal of the guard in 
charge of the saluting 
gun, was killed. Yet 
that is what happened. 

For a disobedience of 
orders and a neglect, ap- 
parently involving the 
death of a soldier a mild 
reprimand and a reduction of ten numbers 
was considered a sufficient punishment for 
an officer. 

It is interesting to note that, with one 
exception, all of the officers of that court- 
martial were officers in the Coast Artillery 
also. 

The Army Register shows that about 
five first lieutenants are promoted each 
month. This means two months’ delay 
in promotion and pay for such a disobe- 
dience of orders. And the charges did 
not even call it disobedience of orders, 
merely “neglect of duty.” 

But they took the Post Ordnance Ser- 
geant, William F. Gerth, and found him 
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guilty of various neglects and fined him 
one hundred and fifty dollars. That—by 
comparison—was the only real substantial 
punishment awarded, and that was to a 
non-commissioned officer, a sergeant. 

And he was guilty because he “did per- 
mit to be assembled without the personal 
supervision of a commissioned officer” 
the ammunition. What was he to do— 
go out and order Lieutenant Loughry 
.to attend to his prescribed duties? 
Suppose for a moment that he, the ser- 
geant, had not loaded the ammunition or 
pasted on the little slips bearing Lieuten- 
ant Loughry’s initials, what might have 
happened to him?. Dare a sergeant or a 
soldier expose an officer’s neglect? 

This is what the Army shows to-day: 
Officers softly shielded and sheltered in 
their drunkenness, abuses, oppressions, 
and incompetence—sheltered behind the 
mask of a judicial proceeding, the court- 
martial, and even the records of these 
notorious cases still further screened by 
a rigid secrecy in the office of the Judge- 
Advocate General. The court-martial 
is a travesty on justice and a mockery of 
the decent opinions of this day and gen- 
eration. On the one hand, for officers, 
it shelters with a cynical indifference to 
the decencies of sobriety, of fairness, and 
of even rudimentary justice; and on 
the other it is left free to 
work its slovenly malevo- 
lence upon the helpless 
soldiers in the ranks who 
are brought before it. 
Its decisions are without 
appeal; from its  sen- 
tence you may only 
appeal for clemency— 
and hang on the recom- 
mendations of a 
jailer-—while your boy 
serves a prison appren- 
ticeship for no crime. 
Its birth, its administra- 
tion and its forms are as 
archaic as the laws 
which it is supposed 
to administer. 

And yet the army wonders why men 
desert. 

There are splendid officers in the army 
—it is trite to write it—yet those able 
and conscientious and efficient officers 
will, many of them, stand hand-in- 
hand with the drunken, the malig- 
nant and the banal incompetents in 


denouncing these articles. It is of 
small matter. These are matters of 
official record and that cannot be 


denied. 

And yet it is the pathway of the effi- 
cient, the just, and the really able officers 
that is blocked by the retention of unfit 
officers. 








The Failure of Free Love 


By MARY AUSTIN 


Sixth instalment of the series on Love 


Illustrated by H. T. Dunn 


ANY so-called advanced people believe that free love may be the solution of the marriage problem. 
Mrs. Austin thinks this is an entirely false view based upon lack of knowledge of the fundamental 


natural instincts. 


KNEW what was passing in my 
I friend’s mind, because at the back of 

mine was running, like the stream 
under the arched woodland, the recollec- 
tion of a talk I had had with Valda’s 
lover before I had finally surrendered 
him to whatever use the gods have for 
men of broken faith. It had been an in- 
terview charged with the profound irri- 
tation of being brought to book by the 
consequences of a situation whose pri- 
mary excuse had been that it was not ex- 
pected to have consequences, an irrita- 
tion directed not so much at me as 
at the whole annoying tendency of 
human situations to continue to affect 
our lives long after they have lost interest 
for us. 

His sole contention was that he had 
loved Valda and now no longer loved her. 
He had initiated the relation, as I knew, 
on the assumption that it was to proceed 
by God’s law superiorly to man’s, and my 
disposition to consider the God in the 
case as something outside of and much 
more imperative than his personal incli- 
nation was the source of considerable im- 
patience. The statement that I couldn’t 
just accept the change in his feelings as an 
excuse for spoiling my friend’s life had 
been met with the amazed recoil of the 
reformer, invited to set in operation 
against his own impulses the strictures 
he has pronounced upon personal be- 
haviors toward which he has had no dis- 
position. The part which I wished him 
to play in order that Valda might get out 
of the situation without irreparable dam- 
age involved restraints and repressions the 
mere idea of which occasioned in him much 
the same sort of pained astonishment with 
which the “Business Interests” had 
received his recent exposures of certain 
customary procedures of trade. It would 
have evinced, he was sure, a higher mag- 
nanimity in Valda if she had refused to 
let consideration of her own happiness 
interfere with his. 

Almost as much, I conceded, as if he had 
refrained letting his happiness interfere 
with hers. What I really wished to 
know was, since one of them must be sac- 
rificed, on what ground he had decided 
that Valda.should be the one. 

“What it comes to,” I insisted, “is 
that in the failure of any sex relation, 
you propose to visit all the inconvenience 
on the faithful, the deeply loving.” I was 
sure that was exactly what he meant be- 
cause I couldn’t get him to agree to it in 
so many words. He talked instead of the 
high and sacred nature of passion, and 
of the impossibility of bringing it under 
any sort of personal control. Restraint 
was for emotions like envy or greed of 
money or love of power; it was indis- 
pensable to be put in force against persons 
of a strongly executive tendency who, by 
the exercise of such gifts, might become 
bosses or even capitalists. But restraint 
of the love impulses! . . . It was plain 
to be seen that his intolerance of my po- 
sition was subdued only by a due regard 


for my limitations. Love, he insisted, is 
indispensably and eternally “free.” 

“Yes, but for Valda—how?” 

i didn’t expect any answer to that. 
There isn’t any. All women know that 
once a woman has given her heart to love 
she is never again entirely free. There- 
fore I was not unprepared for the diver- 
sion attempted by insisting that if she 
truly loved him she would wish to see 
him happy even at the price of pain, nor 
I did not think it worth while to explain 
that he had made this impossible by his 
attempt to thrust the price upon her. 
There is a place past all the boundaries of 
self where love may work the dissolving 
miracle and make us free indeed, but it is 
not reached by methods of the Reaction- 
ist. If Valda had seen him make a fight 
for her, if she had found him holding faith 
in the teeth of reluctant nature, she would 
have arisen on swift wings.... Even 
if it were worth while hurting yourself 
very much for one who is willing you 
should be hurt, it is not often humanly 
possible. So, instead of explaining that 
he couldn’t logically demand so much no- 
bility without having paid down some- 
thing of that coin on his own account, I 
contented myself by asking, if love was so 
absolutely beyond human management 
and direction as his theory postulated, 
what was poor Valda to do. He had an 
answer for me and it was entirely char- 
acteristic. 

Said he, “She must learn to have more 
control over herself.” 

It was at this point I dropped him, as we 
must the whole theory of the “‘free’’ rela- 
tion, forever and irrecoverably behind us. 


- ND isn’t there, then,’ Valda took 
up the thought again, “freedom 
attainable?” 

Not in the sense that it can be vested 
in one party to the adventure. The 
whole moral conflict of today is epito- 
mized as the struggle for parity of rights 
between contracting parties; parity of 
citizens with governors, of employed with 
employers, of women with men. Unless 
this is a principle of human conduct, ap- 
plicable to all varieties of human relations, 
it becomes a mere social exigency, not 
worth all the fighting that is being done 
over it. 

The answer then to the question as to 
what constitutes sex freedom, is that 
there can be no freedom within sex rela- 
tions until we have achieved a degree of 
freedom from them. 

So long as love is so important to us that 
it disorganizes all our social relations, it 
has us by the throat. 

The idea that there is something rather 
creditable in being so susceptible that you 
can’t help yourself is a temperamental 
fallacy—it is just exactly as creditable 
as Bing so mad you can’t help yourself; 


and there is no practical difference be- 
tween the harm done by inordinate loving 
and that resulting from inordinate envy. 

Loving is important, important in de- 





She believes that monogamy is the only possible relation today as in the past 


grees and directions not yet fully real- 
ized; but a distinguishing species mark 
of man is that he is a social animal. We 
are male and female for definite, marked 
periods of life, but from beginning to end 
we are members of society. The due pro- 
portion of loving in life is exceeded when- 
ever by its importunities we are prevented 
from sinking the personal issue in the gen- 
eral good. 

This is a hard doctrine only to two 
classes, those at the bottom of life in 
whom, by whatever misfortune of inheri- 
tance or training, the physical propensity 
exceeds the power of social codrdination, 
and those along the upper fringe in whom 
an eccentric culture has bred a hypersen- 
sitiveego. In the great middle field, mar- 
riage does actually serve the main purpose 
of living. Society is largely held together 
by the number of persons in whom loving 
has been partially brought under the 
control of the intelligence and will. 


HIS is a state of things which must be 
taken into account—the everlasting 
stumbling block to the opponents of mar- 
riage by arrangement. The affections of 
good women, and less freely of good men, 
are actually susceptible to the claims of 
worth and deserving. Women can love 
the mate; the father of the young be- 
comes an object of solicitous care. No 
“village of a thousands souls” but can 
show you several instances of the power 
of women to gather up and hold, like a 
strong, steady lamp, all the offices of lov- 
ing under the direction not of sex inclina- 
tion but of something which to them 
spells a higher form of compulsion. 

This is the way freedom comes, to be 
able to walk with love but not be driven 
by it; to be able to hold sex impulses, 
as we are learning to hold impulses 
of trade, subject to considerations of fair 
play, and sensitive to the general social 
direction. 

This demand for a relation by which 
the right of discontinuance can be vested 
in the unloving member, rather than in the 
faithful as the present usage places it, is, 
like the modern prevalence of divorce, 
symptomatic. It appears from time to 
time in those periods of history charac- 
terized by vast accumulations of wealth 
on one hand and practical or chattel 
slavery on the other, tending to raise bar- 
riers of class which operate against free, 
mating selection. Clumsy and inefficient 
marriage modes, induced by such social 
disequilibrium, produce this inevitable 
reaction. All great revolutionary periods 
are preceded by laxity of sex behaviors, 
and in so far as the revolt tends to re- 
establish human values, are followed by 
a return to more austere and simpler 
methods. 

The same reflexes are noticeable in the 
decay of an existing religion and the rise 
of another. Not because of any pro- 
hibition which religion imposes, but, as 
will be shown later, because of the at- 
tempt to make love-life fill a place which 
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can never be legitimately occupied except 
by the exercise of the personality in its 
cosmic relations. 

The claim, in so far as an ideal sup- 
ported by so small a minority can consti- 
tute itself a claim, for a relation from 
which one party can withdraw without 
respect to the wishes of the other, is, by 
and large, an evidence of imperfect sex- 
ualization. I am aware that a statement 
which appears to controvert a popular 
supposition that all such demand pro- 
ceeds from an excessive propensity, re- 
quires explication. The notion that the 
clamor for freedom is cover, merely, for 
a movement toward self-indulgence, is 
applicable only in particular cases. 

In general it is a confession of inability 
to maintain the love-life of the individual 
in the absence of the only one of its ele- 
ments which the constitutional “‘free”’ 
lover can appreciate—I mean in the ab- 
sence or suspension of sex-attraction. 

For the argument on which the apostle 
of such freedom rests his case is that sex- 
attraction constitutes the whole of loving 
and is the sole criterion of mating. 

If this could be established on the evi- 
dence of the Soul-Maker, there would be 
nothing left for us to say. But an ex- 
amination of the earliest manifestations 
of the habit of living together shows it to 
have been able to maintain itself not only 
in the face of the seasonal fluctuations of 
sex-attraction, but in long suspensions 
of the act by which the continuity of the 
race is established. In the awakening 
states of consciousness, far from being an 
emotion superior to obligation, the chief 
service of love to life appears to have 
been to establish obligation. The prev- 
alence of long mating periods in the 
higher species is proof positive that in 
some way not perfectly clear to us, Na- 
ture was served by the association of 
creatures in pairs, independently of the 
procreating crisis. 

Whatever this bond is, how compound 
of interest and association, it is in the 
making of man, the object of quite as 
much pains as the-brief period of second- 
ary sex characteristics by which mating 
is initiated. It bids fair even among the 
brute species, if anything survives the 
assaults of dissolution, to prove superior to 
death itself. Instances of the death of one 
mate on the taking off of the other, even 
among lower animals are not exceptional. 

Full mating capacity, then, involves 
the ability to get something out of those 
phases of mate-love not directly induced 
by what we call sex-attraction. 

The attempt to center marriage only 
in its active and obvious states, and to 
limit it to aspects of the relation admit- 
tedly and inescapably fluctuant, amounts 
to a confession of shortage in the other 
offices of loving. Life laughs at the too 
fastidious faculty which is at the mercy of 
an unbecoming hat or a thick ankle, 
which grows hysterical at the idea of re- 
straint and is unable to maintain itself 
in any but “ideal” conditions. 





UT supposing that those conditions 
denominated “ideal”? by the advo- 
cate of the unregulated relation should 
prove in harmony with the dimly guessed 
racial purpose, it would even more defeat 
his object. If you will talk directly with 
almost any free lover, you will find that 
what he really expects of the free alliance 
is a state of things in which you are to be 
noble enough to let him go, should his 
happiness demand it, but he is not re- 
quired to be noble enough to stay, should 
your welfare be in question. It is ex- 
pected to operate only on the one side of 


the unloving—for where, indeed, would be 
the freedom in a relation which left both 
parties free to decide what they would do 
about it? The only freedom which you 
retain, supposing you so unfortunate as 
to have given yourself whole-heartedly, is 
the freedom to give me up, which you had 
better do gracefully because in any case I 
mean to leave you. It is necessary to 
state this colloquially in order to bring 
out the absurdity, the utter overthrow of 
the theory of the “free”? relation. 

For should this ability to surrender 
without pain have been attained at the 
highest spiritual plane, it is impossible 
that it should be so without a corre- 
sponding capacity for self-denial. To 
have reached a point where passion is so 
disassociated with the process of living 
that the object of it can be given away 
without sensible loss, is to confess one’s 
self at a pitch of being able to dispense 
with a change of lovers. 


OWER over the faculty of loving is un- 
doubtedly to some degree attainable, 
but there is no evidence that it does or 
should work only in the direction of un- 
loving. The clear definition of mate-love, 
and its distinction from all the subsidiary 
issues ordinarily tied up with it, will oper- 
ate to raise the plane upon which the per- 
sonal problem is worked out, but it can- 
not alter the balance of the equation. 

Admitting the general social good as 
the larger criterion of marriage, we can 
find but one righteous solution of the par- 
ticular unhappy instance, and that is that 
each affair should be charged with its own 
consequences. And such consequences, 
of whatever degree, must rest equably 
on both parties; loving or unloving, con- 
trol can not justly lie in the hands of one 
member to the disparagement of the other. 
Where freedom is desired, they must come 
free together, for that is a mere travesty 
of liberty which, in discharging the ac- 
count of one member, leaves the other 
bound to grief and humiliation. One 
may ask for freedom and one bestow it, 
but neither may demand and neither com- 
pel. And this law of equity in loving 
must hold not only for the public, certifi- 
cated relation, but for every kind of union 
between men and women as between men 
and men. It is not the spirit in which the 
adventure is undertaken nor the incentive 
to it which establishes the basis of its 
dissolution, but the contingencies in which 
it involves us. 

This is the new morality of sex which 
has been worked out for us in a thousand 
departments of life which have no appar- 
ent bearing on sex—the morality of social 
consequence. A man is not free to deny 
his child on the ground that no child was 
wished, nor exempt himself from the 
broken life on the ground that noebreak- 
age was intended. This is the law of con- 
duct worked out for us in battle where, 
though the risk is death, it cannot be 
wholly assumed by the widow and or- 
phan, worked out in trade where the 
maimed limb or the phossy jaw is not ab- 
solutely at the cost of the loser, worked 
out in labor where the blame of unem- 
ployment cannot be entirely imputed to 
the unemployed—the morality of the 
shared consequence. 

This is the way to the new freedom 
when freedom is desired, neither to cheat 
nor to lie nor to compel, but to stand 
superior to the passions of sex as we are 
learning to stand free of the passions of 
trade and industry, and to play fair alike 
in loving and unloving. 

Women—many large-waisted, clear-see- 
ing women, such as men think least about 





when they think of loving—know this way 
out; men must learn it. Although they do 
not know it, their feet are in the paths 
that lead to it; for love, like empire, no 
more veiled and apart, must walk openly 
in the streets of Equality and Fraternity. 


T was after this session under the full- 

plumaged trees that we ceased to talk 

of the personal aspects of Valda’s case. 

It had passed the point where speaking 
brings relief. 

From this time forth we talked of the 
future, and what was to come out of it by 
the rationalization of sex relations. 

“Too much of a readjustment to ex- 
pect it to come soon or suddenly,” Valda 
was afraid. 

On the contrary, what we are in 
need of most is to realize how close at 
hand the material for successful mating 
lies. Weare aphrase-ridden people. We 
are remanded by words into attitudes 
that have long ceased to have any rela- 
tion to our activities. If any church- 
man attempted to induce the women 
of his congregation to stay “in the 
home” because of the primary reason 
which made it a proper place for her, he 
would be swamped in public indignation, 
he would have proven the absolute inu- 
tility of the institution for which he stands. 

Women stayed at home primarily be- 
cause, encumbered as they were with their 
young, it was the only place where they 
were safe from beasts, and they kept on 
staying because later, when man was ad- 
vanced a little from his bruteness, it was 
the only place in which they were safe 
from men. This necessity of safeguard- 
ing women from predatory males made 
of the home a fortress and a prison. But 
now, any young pair with a few hundred 
dollars can make themselves as safe as 
in a feudal castle, and not only has the 
actual residence of women ceased to be a 
subject of attack, but the individual female 
is, except by a small class and under par- 
ticular circumstances, no longer open to 
the possibility of violation. 


T is this loss of the element of fear out 
of our social life which constitutes the 
most tremendous modifying influence in 
marriage modes. The number of places 
where, and the circumstances under which, 
women and children are safe, increases 
daily. In general it may be said that it 
is eminently proper for women to go any- 
where their young go, and that the safety 
and well-being of the young is propor- 
tionate to the extent that the environ- 
ment is mixed with woman thought. 

What is important is to realize that this 
permeation of all the departments of liv- 
ing with the home element, that is to say 
the element of safety, is here and now. 

In America, the home, as a fenced-off, 
fortified, inviolable quarter; is practically 
non-existent. Instead of being a place 
within which the activities of life are car- 
ried on in spite of society, it has become 
again the nest, the lair, the place of tem- 
porary withdrawal from the activities 
which life demands of us. The moment 
we cease talking about it in capital let- 
ters, we see that this is so. 

The extent to which the average citi- 
zen concerns himself about the inviolable- 
ness of the particular set of rooms which 
he occupies, is epitomized in a burglar 
alarm, and a second bolt on the front 
door. He is vastly more interested in 
making the street along which his children 
pass to school danger-proof. It isn’t 
infringements of the rights of private 
domicile which agitate the working classes; 
they fought all that out some centuries 








ago. 


What they are really after is to 
have the factory and the shop made safe 
and unassailable. For if the home is no 
longer the center of attack, neither is it, 
except on the farm, the center of industry. 
It is about two hundred years since it has 
been, for anybody except young children, 
the center of education. 


N view of all this it is time to stop sen- 

timentalizing about the home, and fairly 
recognize the fact that the conduct of 
married life today is more largely con- 
ditioned by affairs outside the house than 
within it. Much of the modern friction 
of marriage is due to individual inability 
to realize this as a verdical condition. 
This ideal of the home as a high wall be- 
hind which the conduct of life should go 
on according to a set pattern, has crum- 
bled more rapidly than the family rela- 
tion has adjusted itself to the determining 
nature of the social claim on its individual 
members. And every department of fam- 
ily life has yielded to this readjustment 
more readily than that set of activities 
included under “domestic — service.” 
Whether performed by the wife or by 
salaried “help” these reveal a lack of 
organization so demoralizing that it has 
led to the home becoming not the safest, 
but, in cases where it is not her own home, 
the least safe place for a woman. It is 
impossible to ignore the reports of morals 
courts and vice commissions on this 
point, namely, that the one occupation 
which furnishes most recruits to institu- 
tionalized vice is the one which offers “a 


“What I wished to know was, since one of them must be sacrificed, on what ground he had decided that Valda must be the one” 


good home” among its inducements. Ex- 
posure to the temptation of loose living is 
one of the “‘risks of the trade” of domestic 
service. If this be true it can only be 
because of the attempt to condition the 
life of the worker by her relation to the 
inmates of the house rather than by her 
value to society. 

The moment we have worked out in 
human conduct the logical conclu- 
sion of the present situation, we are face 
to face with the most tremendous factor 
determining the future modes of mar- 
riage. This “servant question” is a 
little door but it opens on a wide prospect. 
To admit, as we are being forced to do, 
that to prepare food for you under your 
own roof is in no wise socially or econom- 
ically to be differentiated from preparing 
food for you in a factory, is to surrender 
the last claim to so differentiate domes- 
ticity from any other set of conditions. 
In other words, the mere circumstance of 
living domestically can have no logical 
effect on the value or classification of the 
labor involved. 


E have already progressed so far with 
this idea that we are attempting to 
give expression to it in laws which compel 
the husband’s recognition of the labors of 
the house-mother in the same terms in 
which the labors of the “hired help” are 
valued, but its implicationis much wider 
than that. 
At its widest it is a recognition of the 
astonishing truth that the essential re- 
lations of men and women to society are 








not altered by their entering into sex re- 
lations with another. Whatever 
was owed before marriage, of gift, of self- 
development, is still collectible and in the 
same coin. It admits no theory of sub- 
stitutes. If children are your best, your 
supreme contribution, let us have them; 
in any case, children or no children, let 
us have the best of you. 


one 


T is natural that we should first, here 
in America, arrive at the necessity of 
distinguishing between the sexual constit- 
uents of successful mating and those 
which are purely human. It was here, in 
the exigencies of pioneering, that the 
posing and posturing of the sexes before 
one another which made the social mold 
of the last century in Europe, received 
their first sensible check. The enormous 
human activities on which we are em- 
barked, new ground to break, new cities 
to build, have to a degree removed us 
trom the obsessions of the past. Women 
have been returned to the community of 
labor at something like their original and 
actual value. Absorbed in the struggle 
with virgin wood and unbroken prairie, 
we have been obliged to take our eye off 
the processes of civilization for intervals 
in which we have amazingly discovered 
the vital functions of civilization were 
capable of sustaining themselves whether 
we kept an eye on them or not. 

Marriage has been going on among 
us as an ardent and productive ac- 
tivity, but by no means the only activity of 
our women, and the heavens have not 
Q7 
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fallen. There is no force operative in mod- 
ern life more potent to affect the fashions 
in which men and women live together than 
this shuttling to and fro of the thread of 
labor. Itis the one thing that restores to 
us the advantage which our love-life might 
reasonably claim from sex-attraction. 
Sex-attraction is the natural advertise- 
ment of efficiency in certain of the offices 
of living. It is evidence of the ability to 
produce in another those high, electrified 
states of being under which it is desirable 
that mating take place. We know little 
of how and why this is so, but one thing 
experience confirms to us—it is not the 
advertisement of anything else. 


S° much help nature affords us; no 
more. In our hands is left the busi- 
ness of producing those correspondences 
of aim and ideal which render tolerable 
the obligations entailed by any surrender 
to sex. This is a task for all we have of 
fortitude and skill. We unnecessarily 
and stupidly encumber ourselves when 
we add to it the occasion for matching all 
our human aptitudes, not the aptitudes 
of the mate, but to a set pattern. 

The more of these artificial compul- 





sions we can eliminate from mating con- 
siderations the more room we allow to the 
natural element of sex-attraction. 

We know, as has been admitted, too 
little of the nature of this reciprocal force, 
but we know at least that it is an enor- 
mous energizer. The impossibility of 
wholly reconciling it with the convention- 
al requirements of marriage has led to its 
neglect as a mating factor, has brought it 
in some quarters into absolute disrepute. 
No doubt also it has too many times been 
rendered inutile by the artificial restric- 
tions put upon the labors of the married. 

Some of the most notable contribu- 
tions to world service have been by men 
under this stimulus. Given the same 
freedom to all which comes of an equable 
sharing by the sexes for the economic 
burden, and the gain should more than 
compensate us for all the dear conven- 
tions we have lost. 


“AND the conclusion?—” Valda at 

last ventured. There isn’t any. 
Humanly to conclude things is to drop 
them behind us. We of the dominant 
race have dropped polygamy, we are in 
a way to drop prostitution as soon as the 





conviction of its racial inutility becomes 
a part of our social consciousness. All 
the other things are problems of today or 
tomorrow, or at most the week after. 


E are unfortunate in that the most of 

the writing that is done about it is in 
the hands of the Futurists, who, with the 
special case they make of it, are obliged 
to pitch the mark ahead a thousand years 
or so, and undertake to skip us into it. 
Love is now. It is a force as steadily 
operative in human life, as susceptible to 
knowledge, as any other of the great 
natural forces. 

“But wouldn’t that somehow make it 
less interesting, knowing about it before- 
hand?” 

Just to the degree that electricity has 
become less interesting since it has ceased 
to be a parlor trick. Love is for doing 
things, not merely for wonderment. It 
is time now to learn what things, and to 
leave off playing with it as children play 
with fear, pretending that it lives in the 
coal-hole of our physical natures, from 
whence it may presently appear to de- 
vourus. What really is in the coal-hole is 
the fuel of the flame that warms the world. 


In the next and last instalment Mrs. Austin will take up the question which she thinks of most importance in rearranging the relation 


between man and woman so that happier marriages may result. 





In better methods of mating she thinks our salvation lies. 
to obtain this will be the subject of her article. 


How 


The Washington Alley Bill 


By CHARLOTTE EVERETT HOPKINS 


Chairman, District of Columbia Section, Woman’s Department, National Civic Federation 


ERY few people know what has 
led up to the Alley Bill. The 


alley conditions in Washington 
have been growing worse and worse ever 
since the close of the Civil War. Up to 
that time there were no alleys in the 
village that Washington was—only a few 
houses in large squares, with great gar- 
dens, in the rear of which were the quarters 
where the negroes lived. After slavery 
ceased, the same little houses still con- 
tinued to be the homes of the free black 
people, and had to have pathways; hence 
these rear entrances, known as alleys, 
became necessary; and little by little 
property holders, who had deep lots, 
found they could make a great deal of 
money out of the building of a most 
inexpensive type of house which would 
rent for much more than on the front 
street. 

Alley property has brought from 12 
to 40 per cent. interest, for from its very 
nature—its seclusion—owners were not 
called upon to make the repairs necessary 
on a different class of property. The 
net result of all this was that finally the 
population grew to be over 16,000, of 
whom 2,000 were the low class of whites. 
In these 275 alleys there are some that 
have but three or four houses, and others 
that are very densely populated, as was 
Willow Tree, which numbered between 
three and four hundred people. And 
the alleys are so curious in their wind- 
ings that they can not easily be pene- 
trated and are practically free from police 
surveillance. 

The conditions have grown worse and 
worse. From these alley homes come the 


extra help—washerwomen, ashmen, and 
all labor employed in the best uptown 
houses and hotels—bringing with them 
the risk of infection, as in nine out of 
ten cases the employer of such labor has 
no idea where the employed person lives. 


This has resulted, in many instances, in 
uptown epidemics of all the infantile 
diseases, and undoubtedly in many cases 
of other diseases which were apparently 
untraceable. 


OR years the Associated Charities’ 

visitors and the settlement houses and 
our civic organizations have done endless 
work in trying to bring these conditions 
before the public eye, but with a very 
small result, because the alley property 
was so valuable, and the property holders 
and agents who were all banded against 
us were so influential that it was almost 
impossible to get even the press to help. 
This condition of affairs has gone 
on for practically forty years. Occa- 
sionally the surface would be disturbed 
by some such person as Mr. Jacob Riis 
who, summoned by a commission known 
as the President’s Homes Commission, 
during Mr. Roosevelt’s first administra- 
tion, appeared before a committee of 
Congress with a stereopticon, both 
arousing and frightening his hearers by 
showing and describing conditions down 
in Wiliow Tree Alley, where the towels 
from the barber shop in the Capitol were 
laundered. 

The report of this President’s Homes 
Commission was excellent, but failed 
to secure adequate legislation. Mr. 
Charles F. Weller, extremely active in 
all of this campaign, who was the organ- 
izer of Neighborhood House and at the 
head of the Associated Charities, made, 
with the help of his wife, a most thorough 
study of alley conditions, which was 
published in book form. Still there was 
no tangible result except the organizing 
of the Sanitary Improvement Company 
which built good houses for people of 
small means, at rents ranging from $7.50 
to $15.50, paying five per cent. dividend 
and reserving a sinking fund of four per 








cent. for repairs and _ contingencies. 
The Sanitary Housing Company was 
afterward organized along the same line. 
Both have been very successful, but not 
enough houses have been built for all 
the needy population. The Associated 
Charities has kept up a continual fight; 
the Health Officer, Dr. Wm. C. Woodward, 
and many others have given valiant 
service; the Monday Evening Club, a 
social-service organization, took up the 
campaign, and three years ago the 
Woman’s Department of the National 
Civic Federation appointed a committee 
to investigate industrial conditions, which 
found that the first thing to be done 
along that line was to improve the hous- 
ing conditions. The two seemed to be 
so interlocked in effect that when we, the 
members of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, began to inquire into the conditions 
of the employees in the federal depart- 
ments and the private concerns, we were 
met everywhere with the question of the 
housing of employees—rents were so high; 
houses were so bad. Finally we grasped 
the. situation that the crux of the whole 
thing lay in improving housing conditions, 
and thus we were led further and further 
back until we landed in the alleys. 


AFTER a most careful investigation 
made by an expert, Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, and a study of conditions by Mrs. 
Ernest P. Bicknell, chairman of our 
committee on housing, we decided that 
the interest of the community must be 
aroused. Just at this moment the new 
administration came in, and we found in 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson a most powerful 
ally. She was not only interested but 
brought to bear on the subject intelli- 
gence and knowledge, and has proved an 
invaluable aid. 

We held a number of public meetings, 
and showed with our pictures the actual 
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situation and described it in the clearest 
possible English. Then it occurred to 
us that before bringing a bill into Congress 
we should educate the men who would 
have to consider such a bill. We made 
up our minds that lack of action on the 
part of Congress had resulted, in most 
cases, from ignorance of the subject. 
For what can you expect from the average 
Congressman, who knows little of local 
conditions in Washington, his mind, 
hands, and heart being filled by the busi- 
ness of his constituents, and is yet called 
upon not only to satisfy the demands of 
his home people but to take up, besides, 
all the great national questions? 

So Mrs. Wilson and I as chairman of 
the Woman’s Department, organized 
an alley-inspection party, asking groups 
of Congressmen and Senators, irrespective 
of their party, tomake a twenty-three mile 
trip and see, first hand, exactly what we 
had been talking about. With Mrs. Wilson 
as hostess, there was no difficulty in get- 
ting the leaders and most prominent men 
in public affairs, and there was, as we had 
supposed, no lack of good-will but simply 
lack of knowledge. Their interest as well 
as their sympathy and intelligence once 
aroused, the rest was comparatively simple. 

We showed them everything. We 
took them to places that were un- 
speakable—into places where it was 
hardly safe to go, with the rickety stair- 
cases and the dark halls, the sights and 
smells. It was interesting and amusing 
to see their point of view change, and 
they were touched by the many pathetic 
instances we found: people who had lived 
for forty years in these alleys, who knew 
no other life, and to whom the idea of 
moving brought a chill of horror and of 
loneliness. It had been their only home. 





HE first result of our “Aliey Summer 
School’’—personally conducted tours 
—was the hastening of the action in Willow 
Tree Alley, a notorious den, the terror 
even of the police, which is now being 
rapidly converted into an interior park 
with every modern improvement—green 
trees, grass, benches, water, gymnasium, 
playgrounds and municipal wash-houses. 
A Committee of Fifty was then or- 
ganized, with Mrs. Wilson as honorary 
chairman, representing all the interests 
in town, among them the Board of Trade, 
the Chamber of Commerce, besides the 
philanthropic organizations. From this 
an executive committee was chosen which 
drew the bill as it now stands, which has 
since received the approval of the Health 


Finance 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Answering a Practical Question 


LETTER recently received from a 
lawyer in one of the large cities in 
the northern part of this state raises 


a number of questions which not only can . 


be answered more fully in an article than 
in a more hastily written letter, but which 
cannot fail to interest other readers of 
this department. The lawyer’s inquiry 
was as follows: 


A married woman having thirty or forty 
thousand dollars to invest, which money is now 
loaned. to an industrial corporation, desires to 
Invest it in a security which is safe and not spec- 
ulative and which will return an income of not 
less than five per cent. The following sug- 
gestions have been made: Southern Pacific, 


Officer, the Building Inspector, Commis- 
sioners of the District, and finally the 
President of the United States, who went 
over it most carefully, making some | 
beneficial changes. The bill, which has | 
now gone to the capitol and is waiting | 
final action by Congress, provides that | 
one tenth of the population of the alleys | 
be moved out each year for ten years and 
the alleys converted into minor streets 
or closed to habitation. 

We who are interested think the pas- | 
sage of this bill means more to the general 
improvement of the District than any 
one other thing that has ever been done; 
that it will affect, in a decided way, the 
housing question all over the country. 
We acknowledge that the conditions | 
here are nothing like as bad as in New 
York, London, Chicago, and Pittsburgh, 
but we make the point that the capital 
city of the United States should never | 
have had these conditions, and we take 
the stand that preventive are better than 
corrective measures. 


HERE is a real interest in Congress 

and everybody can help. All over 
the country, any one who feels a pride in 
the National Capital, and an interest in 
the question, can help. We ask this 
help in the name of the wretched little 
children who, one out of three, under a 
year old, die every year in the alleys. 
We ask it because half the babies born 
in these alleys are illegitimate, many of | 
these illegitimate children being born to 
mothers thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen 
years of age. We ask it in the name of | 
of the mothers, good mothers, who after 
a hard day’s toil at a wash-tub or over 
a hot stove, come back to these wretched | 
hovels, in the long summer, to gasp all 
night, under conditions that none of us | 
could stand for a moment. It is from | 
such miserable homes that men go to | 
the attractive drinking places. It is 
from such miserable homes that men | 
desert their wives. But it is always on | 
the woman that the heaviest burden falls, 
and it is for us, the women of the coun- 
try, to try and lift that burden or at least 
to lighten it. May we not say to every 
woman in this country: This is also your 
work, for is this not also your capital city? 
Do you not want conditions here which are 
not only not disgraceful but are inspiring to 
the rest of the country and to the world? | 
Will you not use your influence with your | 
own Senator and Congressman so that | 
when the final test comes, they will vote 


for the “‘Alley Bill” ? 





Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Atchison preferred, Northern Pacific, | 
Great Northern, American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Collateral Fours, Southern Pacific Con- 
vertible Fours, American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company Bonds. 

May I ask which of these, if any, you would 
recommend, and what other suggestions, if 
any, you would make under the circumstances? 


Naturally all magazines have many 
readers with smaller sums than $40,000 


to invest, but the principles which apply | 
to the larger outlay are for the most part | 


equally applicable to asmallerinvestment. 

Let it be said at the start that nothing 
would be easier than to make a poorer 
outlay of the money than is here suggested. 











You are 
Invited 


To a delicious dish of 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


whenever you have a hanker- 
ing for something 


Extra Good! 


These dainty crisps of 
toasted white corn come to 
you fresh from our great 
ovens, ready to serve for 
breakfast, lunch or supper. 


We want you to try Post 
Toasties. We also wish you 
could see, with your own 
eyes, just how these delicious 
bits of toasted 
made— 


corn are 


And you can see, too, if 
you ever come to Battle Creek, 
for thousands of 
every year inspect each nook 
and corner of our model food 
plant and see every process 
in the making. 


visitors 


When you visit these big, 
clean factories and see just 
how Toasties are made, you'll 
know then why they taste so 
good, and why 


The Memory Lingers 


When you come our way 
drop in. There’s a welcome. 
Toasties come in tightly 
sealed packages—crisp and 

appetizing. 
—sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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The heating question must be faced in 
every home. It is usually easy to tell 
on bitter cold days by the faces of your 
neighbors which of them are enduring 
the ills and paying the bills of old- 
fashioned heating, and which are in best 
mental poise because of having begun 
the preparation for the day’s work in 
rooms genially comforted by AMERI- 
CAN Radiators and IDEAL Boilers. 
The family bread-winners are handi- 
capped in the business competition with 
others unless they start the day in 
physical comfort. Then, too, an even- 
ing in a cold house is poor place for 
relaxation, or mental preparation to 
improve one’s position or earnings. 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


are no longer called ‘‘luxuries,’’ because 
in thousands of instances they are prov- 
ing to be an economy for any home, 
however small. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators provide uni- 
form warmth in all rooms, far and near, 
and under perfect control. They bring 
no ashes, dust or coal-gases into the living- 
rooms. They are noiseless, absolutely safe, 
and will outlast the house. They require no 
more caretaking in heating 5 to 15 rooms than 
to run a stove for one room. Their fuel sav- 
ing, cleanliness, and protection to family 
health soon repay the cost of the outfit. 


All raw materials used in the manufacture 
of IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators 
are subjected to severe inspection in our 
Testing Laboratories. This testing, together 
with our own specially built, exclusive, auto- 
matic machinery, and running our factories 
regularly throughout the year, enables us to 
produce the uniform, highest standard of 
product which has made our heating outfits 
so world-famous. This sole effort to make 
the best has naturally brought great volume 
of business and enables us to put the price 
within reach of all. Most important—do not 

* overlook the fact 
that IDEAL Boil- 
ers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators 
are fully guaran- 
eed. 


Face the heating 
question to-day, 
and settle it for 
once and all— 
whether your 
building is old or 
new—farm or town. 
Learn how to get 
best heating and 
most comfort for 
least money. Ask 
for book (free): 
“Ideal Heating In- 
vestments.”’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Public Showrooms in all large cities 
Write to Dept. 18 CHICAGO 


PRR hh aes: 





eas 
A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 
the owner were 
used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did 
not include costs of labor, 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which are extra and vary, 
according to climatic an 
other conditions. 














| curity. 


Worse investments are probably in the 
majority, and there are several features 
about this list which are most commend- 
able. 


cellence. What do we live for if not to 


| improve? 


Where Are the Eggs ? 


A LMOST any written communication 
is open to misconstruction. 


But reasonable merit never im- | 
| plies the impossibility of still greater ex- 


It is | 


stated in the letter that a married woman | 


having from thirty to forty thousand dol- 
lars to invest wishes to put it “‘in a se- 
”> Now does this mean that she 


contemplates placing such a large sum in | 


only one security? 
Or does the 


fact that ten different securities are men- 


tioned in the letter mean that she, or her 
adviser, intends to scatter the money 
about among ten different securities; or 
does it merely mean that of these ten, one 
is to be chosen? 


If so, she is pursuing | 
| a most dangerous course. 


The first rule of wise investment is to | 


diversify one’s money. 
risk is scattered and minimized. This 
principle cannot be too often repeated or 
emphasized. Andrew Carnegie 
puted to have said: ‘Put all your eggs 
in one basket, and then watch the basket.” 
That is about the most suicidal advice 
that could be given to the individual in- 
vestor. Carnegie, of course, put his 
money into his own business, and not 


| only did he watch it, but he was the busi- 








| ness. 


Not only does the general investor 
put his money into some one else’s busi- 


| ness, but usually he has neither the abil- 


ity, opportunity or inclination to watch 
it. 

Where a variety of securities are pur- 
chased, the loss on one is made up by the 
gain on another. This statement is sim- 
plicity itself, but marvelously few in- 
vestors observe the rule. Even if there 
are no actual losses or gains there is the 
insurance against loss. The whole theory 
of life and fire insurance is based upon 
wide distribution of risks. Lloyds is 
based upon the same theory. 


How to Prevent Loss 


O insurance company could do busi- 
ness a month if both its policies and 

its investments were not widely distrib- 
uted. The investor has this principle 


In this way the | 


is re- | 


before his eyes every day of the week in | 


practical form, but when he comes to put 


it into practice in his own case he usually | 


forgets or fails to do so. How many 
widows who rashly invest all their hus- 


bands leave them in some one foolish | 


venture stop to think that the insurance 
company could never have paid over that 
$10,000 to them if it had put everything 
into one project. 


The man with $1000 to invest often | 


fails to see how he can diversify such a 
small sum. It is possible to purchase 
$100 bonds; or a safe rule to follow is to 
put the first $1000 into a good railroad 
bond, the second into a public utility 
bond ora good first mortgage on real estate, 
and the third into a municipal bond, or 
a high-class preferred stock. Those with 
$100 or even $500 have a still harder 
time to diversify such a small sum. When 
one gets down to a few hundreds and 
splits it up to any extent the resultant 
income from several different sources 
may be an annoyance and is more or less 
of an absurdity, so small are the separate 
items. 

But the woman with $35,000 or $40,- 
000 need not be afraid of splitting up this 
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The Key to Dress-Distinction 


“Perfect gowning,” an art that 
seems by right to belong to a fa- 
vored few, is really at the command 
of every woman who truly cares. 


Time was when a Paris pocketbook 
was the key. Today, irrespective 
of the size of a dress-allowance, the 
‘‘perfect costume” is within the 
reach of all. 


SMART STYLES 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


by showing the most fetching costumes well 
in advance of the mode, and by helping you 
adapt them perfectly to your own person- 
ality can make your costuming a delight 
—smart, becoming, distinctive, truly eco- 
nomical. No ill-chosen gowns or hats to 
regret, if you use Smart Styles. 


Beginning with April, with its witching ar- 
ray of hats that charm, through the Summer 
months with their delightful frocks, right 
up to early Fall, let us help you with Smart 
Styles—at a price so low that it is only 
possible because we know our power to 
please you well. 


SIX MONTHS OF 
PERFECT GOWNING 


APRIL The Millinery Modes 


Milady’s hats—her veils—her coiffure. 
All the millinery triumphs of Spring. 
contained in one issue of SMART STYLEs. 


May Brides 


For the June bride—her gown, her gifts. 
her traveling equipment, her trousseau. 
Luxuries and necessities for the toilet 
table. 


June - Summer Fashions and Traveling 
The Summer's styles complete, for form 
and comfort both. Vacation hints, where 
and how to go, travel clothes and luggage. 


July Life in the Open 


Sports and sporting garb. How to be 
correct and at ease for tennis, swimming, 
motoring, riding, golf and all outdoors. 


Avucust - - - - The Younger Generation 
With school days drawing near, juvenile 
desires and needs are uppermost. 
Clothes for school, younger society, and 
Autumn sports. 

SEPTEMBER- - - - - - The Fall Millinery 


The hats for Autumn—page after page 
from Paris and New York. Style fore- 
casts from Europe’s watering places and 
race meets. 


FOR A DOLLAR BILL 


Send the coupon now, with a dollar bill at 
our risk, for six splendid issues of SMART 
STYLES--each one a delight and a revelation 


THE JNO. J. MITCHELL Co. 


$1.50 worth of Smart Styles for $1.00 


SMART STYLES, 41 W. 25th St, New York 
For this coupon and $1.00 (enclosed), send me 
SMART STYLES six months beginning with 
the Millinery Modes Number. 














(Foreign and Canadian $1.50) 
H-321 
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sum as much as she pleases. Investment 
bankers will vie with one another to get 


her patronage, and will not mind how | 
The right thing to | 


much she diversifies. 
do in this case is to divide the total amount 
into seven or eight sums of $5000 each and 
place each sum, or unit, in different classes 
of securities. 


Too Much Railroad 


OW the trouble with this proposed 
4% outlay is that it includes too many 
railroad common stocks. Of course, 
stocks have one great advantage over 
bonds for a person making such a large 
investment in this state: they are non- 
taxable, not only for state and local 
levies but for the Federal Income Tax. 
But if this woman’s advisers fear that she 
will attract the attention of local tax as- | 
sessors because of the size of her invest- 
ment, we suggest other classes of stocks. | 
It would not be a bad plan to place one 
unit of $5000 in such stocks as Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Pennsylvania and possibly New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio, 
although the earnings of the two last 
named are hardly large enough to war- | 
rant a very heavy outlay in_ that 
direction. 

Instead of Baltimore & Ohio common 
we suggest the preferred stock of the 
same railroad, to yield 5 per cent. Atch- 
ison preferred is a most excellent stock. 
Indeed it would be a good plan to place 
one $5000 unit in Baltimore & Ohio pre- | 
ferred, Atchison preterred, Union Pacific 
preferred and Norfolk & Western pre- 
ferred. The net income would be almost 
5 per cent. 

Then another $5000 unit could be safely 
placed in high-grade industrial preferred | 
stocks. Such an investment will net | 
about 6 per cent. A considerable portion 
might be placed in the preferred issues of | 
the National Biscuit and the American 
Car & Foundry companies, and possibly 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Of 
much intrinsic merit are the preferred | 
shares of the United States Steel Corpo- | 
ration, the International Harvester Com- 
pany and the American Sugar Refining | 
Company. But there are persons afraid | 
of these concerns because the government | 
is suing them under the Sherman Law. | 
For all any one knows, however, the stocks | 
may become more valuable instead of less | 
if the companies are dissolved, and cer- | 
tainly they all possess obvious worth. | 

A few hundred dollars might be put into | 
such preferred stocks as those of the Amer- | 
ican Locomotive Company, United States | 
Rubber Company and possibly a share or | 
two of the Central Leather Company. 
There is a certain element of speculation 
here, but also much value behind the 
stocks, and a chance of considerable ap- 
preciation in price. 

Another $5000 unit should be placed 
in bonds of strong industrial companies, 
such as the six per cent. collateral trust 
bonds of the United States Rubber Co., 
414s of Armour & Co., first mortgage 5s 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
United States Steel or National Tube 5s, 
possibly Bethlehem Steel first extension 
5s, or Central Leather first 5s, and the 
first mortgage 5s of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., as suggested in 
the letter. In this way a net income 
of 514 per cent. or more can be had on 
this unit. 








WE now have disposed of $20,000. 
One unit might be placed to great | 
advantage in high-class mortgages, or 





Finish This 
Story for 
Yourself — 


\ The girl got $6 a week, and was 
lonely. “ Piggy”—you can imagine 
his kind—was waiting downstairs. 
He knew where champagne and music could 
be had. But that night she didn’t go. That 
was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another 
night ? 


~ O. HENRY 


J tells about it in this story, with that 

full knowledge of women, with that 
frank facing of sex, and that clean mind 
that have endeared him to the men and 
women of the land. 


This is but one of the 274 stories, 
> in 12 big volumes, you get for 25 cents 
a week, if you send the coupon. 

From the few who snapped up the first 
edition at $125 a set before it was off the 
press, to the 60,000 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes offered you 
here —from the stylist who sits among his 
books to the man on the street —this 
whole nation bows to O. Henry—and 
hails him with love and pride—our great- 
est writer of stories. 


To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING 


(6 volumes) 


Given Away 












ATRL 














Never was there an offer like this. Not 
only do you get your 274 O. Henry stories 
in 12 volumes at less than others paid for 
one volume of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s 
best 179 short stories and poems and his long novel — 
without paying a cent. You get 18 volumes, packed 
with love and hate and laughter. A big shelf full of 
handsome books. 






LLANE 


Li Wa 


Send the Coupon and you will under- 
stand why “‘O. Henry” is hailed as 


“The American Kipling”; ““The Y.M.C.A. Boccaccio”; “The 
Master of the Short Story”; “ Creator of a New Literature”; 
‘“* Discoverer of Romance in New York’s Streets’’; ““The American 
de Maupassant”; ‘“‘The Homer of the Tenderloin”; “ Founder 
of a New Style”; “ America’s Greatest Story-Teller”; ‘The 
2oth Century Haroun Al-Rashid who takes you to every corner 
of his beloved Bagdad — New York.” 


VAAN 


\" LN VAAY 


Send Coupon and you will understand as never before 
why other nations are going wild over him 

















- Why memorials to him are being prepared; why uni- 
a versities are planning tablets to his memory; why y 
— text-books of English literature are including his iw. 
—_ stories; why colleges are discussing his place in mana 
literature; why theatrical firms are vying for Fé 4 Review 
rights to dramatize his stories; why news- 7 of Reviews 
papers all over the country are continually offering big sums for the ‘7 W Irving Place 
right to reprint his stories. lew York 


Send me, on approval, 
charges paid by you, O. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


yi . Henry's works in 12 seamen 

old tops. Also the six-volume 
You get both sets free on approval. If you don’t laugh Ay set of Kipling, bound in cloth. 
é i ’ If I keep the books, I will remit 
and cry over them—if you don’t read and re-read and & Pe AL A SB hee 
love them—send them back. Otherwise 25 cents a CY o.Henry set only and retain the Kipling 


set without charge. Otherwise I will, 
within ten days, return both sets at your 
expense. 


week pays for them all. Don’t wait—send the coupon 
today. This offeris too good tolast. It’s only the 


avalanche of disappointed letters that made us LE WOME 2 2Gcuccaraacanacnccevaacsaeds, <4 
extend it this long. Send the coupon today ,4QN7 pddress.......cccecececeeeeeeeeeeeceeees 
and be glad. S CNR occ. aeccusceess eieccudccdeeneecae 


eS 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY Ls; 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 7 


The beautiful % leather edition of O. Henry costs only a 
few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite binding. 
For a set in this luxurious binding send $1.50 for 13 months. 
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Insurance-protection is not for 
a day ora year, but for a lifetime, 
and the best to buy is the legal- 
reserve kind, such as is issued by 
the standard old-line companies. 


The Postal Life 
is one of these: 
they are all sub- 
ject to the same 
strict supervi- 


Send for Official Information 
@ and Satisfy Yourself About the @ 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


If you want to find out fully 
about the Postal Life, don’t take 
the word of an agent of some 
other company; he is naturally 
prejudiced, and besides that he is 
bent on influenc- 
ing you his way 
so as to get a 
commission. 


And don’t 


sion, and their 
policyholders 
are protected by 
the same legal 
and govern- 
mental safe- 
guards. 


The Postal dif- 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 
Ist. Commission Dividends 
ranging, onwhiole-life policies, upto 


40% 


of the premium go to its Policy- 
r 


holders the first yea 

2d. Renewal-Commission 
Dividends and Office-Exe 
pense Savings covered by the 


depend on 
what such an 
agent may 
show you in 
some insurance 
periodical 
which he carries 
aboutin his pock- 
et; the articlewas 


fers from others 


policyholders 
the benefit of 
the commis- 
sions that other 
companies pay 
their agents. 


Furthermore, as the Postal Life 
does not establish itself in the 
various States, it is not subject 
to taxes, licenses, and other 
State exactions, which means 
further ‘economy. All these 
savings ;appear in generous 
dividends to policyholders. 


the first. 


At the close of business, De- 
cember 31st, 1913, the Company 
had nearly $50,000,000 of insurance 
in force: its policy and other lia- 
bilities were fully covered by stat- 
utory and departmental reserves 
amounting to $9,543,218.25, with 
an excess of surplus to policy- 


holders of $230,043.93. 








TA 





formation based 








1. Your full name. 


POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 








35 Nassau Street 











Company's earnings, still further 
reduce = cost each year after 





Simply write to the Postal Life and 
you will receive, as stated, official in- 
on reports regularly 
filed with the New York State Insur- 
ance Department under whose strict super- 
vision the Company does business. 

Just Say: 
‘Mail Insurance-particulars as per 
HARPER’S WEEKL 

And to find out how much you save, 

be sure to give 


2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


Address: 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President — 


Y for March 21.” 


printed for the 


chiefly because it GL% special benefit 
does not em- a of agents andnot 
ploy agents; it cee for your benefit. 
does business di- ge eae: ; 

rect and gives its policy-dividends, based on the Write to the 


Company itself 
for official in- 
formation in- 
cluding its Finan- 
cial Statement 
for 1914, with a 
facsimile Certificate of Valua- 
tion of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 


The Company may also be able 
to refer you to policyholders in 
your immediate vicinity. It con- 
siders satisfied policyholders 
its very best asset. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The Company’s reserves and 
other assets are in approved se- 
curities, including State, munici- 
pal and railroad bonds and mort- 
gages, real estate, policy-loans, 
accrued interest, deferred net 
premiums, cash in bank and 
various other items aggregating 


$9,848,159. 





STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Standard policy- 
reserves, now nearly 
$10,000,000. = /nsurance 
in Jorce nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: O/a-/ine legal 
reserve insurance—NOt 
fraternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders* 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical exam- 
ination each year, if de- 
sired. 








New York City 




















It is the aim of the publishers of HARPER’S WEEKLY to 
render its readers who are interested in sound investments the 


greatest assistance possible. 

Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert W. Atwood, the Editor of the 
Financial Department, deals with the broad principles that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of securities rather than specific securities. 

Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by correspondence, any request 
for information regarding specific investment securities. Authoritative and 
disinterested information regarding the rating of securities, the history of 
investment issues, the earnings of properties and the standing of financial 
institutions and houses will be gladly furnished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 

Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries deal with matters pertaining to investment 
rather than to speculation. The Financial Department is edited for investors. 

All communications should be addressed to Albert W. Atwood, Financial Editor, Harper's 
Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 


















bonds based upon them. In the West 
and South good farm mortgages may be 
had to yield 6 per cent., and practically 
the same rate may be had from bonds 
issued against mortgages on income 
producing property in such cities as 
Chicago, Cleveland and even Pittsburgh. 
In buying this class of security more 
depends upon the dealer, of course, 
than when one purchases listed bonds 
or stocks. Only dealers with an extended 
experience and reputation should be 
patronized. 

We now have either $10,000 or $15,000 
remaining. I suggest that one unit be 
placed in convertible bonds or equipment 
trust certificates of the leading railroads. 
Southern Pacific convertible 4s are all 
right, and so are numerous other convert- 
ibles of the leading railroads. These and 
the equipment trust certificates can be 
had to yield almost 5 per cent., in some 
cases a full 5 per cent. Possibly instead 
of putting the entire unit into converti- 
bles and equipments, it might be well 
to place $1000 or $2000 in such a bond 
as the Southern Railway first con- 
solidated 5s. 

The remaining sum, either $5000 or 
$10,000, should be invested in high- 
grade public utility bonds, or it might 
be well to buy fewer railroad and _ in- 
dustrial and more public utility securities. 
In this group might well be included 
at least one of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph collateral trust 4s. But 
we believe that any reliable investment 
banking firm could suggest a list of 
desirable public utility bonds of higher 
yield (traction, electric light and so 
on), for this class of bonds is specialized 
in by banking firms with large organ- 
izations and a high degree of financial 
and moral responsibility. By purchasing 
unlisted bonds quite a high income 
could be obtained. Any banking firm 
should be able to suggest a list for an 
investment of $5,000 or $10,000 to yield 
about 51% per cent. and still possess 
ample safety. 

Experts will of course differ as to the 
suggestions imparted by this article. In 
view of the information contained in 
the letter, including the fact that the 
woman is married, and therefore prob- 
ably has some other income, I feel 
that on the whole the suggestions meet 
the case. Others might prefer a larger 
ratio of railroad mortgage bonds, mort- 
gages on real estate and equipment 
bonds, but I have tried to name invest- 
ments which will be tax exempt as far 
as possible. 

It is impossible to do justice to all 
securities in making a selection, so many 
are there to choose from. In certain 
western states a different selection might 
be advisable. 

Heavy taxation on such bonds as are 
bought may be avoided by paying the 
recording tax of 14 of 1 per cent., and it 
will be found that the Federal Income 
Tax has already been paid on many of 
the bonds by the corporations them- 
selves. A higher theoretical degree of 
safety could be had by adding munici- 
pal or state bonds to the list, but 
the income is lower than on the other 
classes of securities named, and except 
on those issued in this state there would 
be the tax to pay. As it is, such a 
wide distribution as here outlined would 
wholly assure safety. Finally, it may 
be noted that with the single exception 
of the real estate mortgages all these 
securities may be purchased from any 
investment banker possessing an adequate 
organization. 








In the April SCRIBNER 


The first article by 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


on his experiences as 


A Hunter-Naturalist in the 


BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS 
UP THE PARAGUAY 


It gives an account of the first stage of his journey up the Paraguay 
River, impressions of the bird and animal life, of the country, of the 
river teeming with fish, among them schools of the ravenous man- 
eating piranha, and of the people. It is permeated with the author’s 
inimitable qualities of “enthusiasm, of wonderful observation and vivid 
description. Abundant illustrations by Kermit Roosevelt and other 
members of the expedition. 


Another of George E. Woodberry’s Short-Stories 





brilliant, poetic pictures of 
‘* North Africa and the Desert” 


They are as colorful as a Fortuny painting, breathe 
e ta) 

the very air of the desert, of the burnoosed natives, of 

the shifting, barren sands. 


“On the Mat” is an analysis, a revelation of the re- 
ligion, the soul, the very spirit of the desert and its 
people. 


Artist and Public 
by Kenyon Cox 


His comments on the Futurists, Cubists and the whole 
‘“‘shock-your-grandmother school” will be read with the 
greatest interest and profit. 


The Fair in the Cow Country 
by W. Herbert Dunton 


Illustrated by the Author. Bronco busting, cow-girls, 
cow-punchers, ropers, are all in vivid and hilarious ex- 
citement and the competition of a typical Western Fair. 


$3.00 a Year 


Worse than Married 
by Alice Duer and Henry Miller 


The story of a wreck and what 
happened to two on a small 
island. 


Soldiers of Time 
by Barry Benefield 


The old clock-maker and Decor- 
ation Day. 


Sparks of the Wireless 
by Walter S. Hiatt 


The life aboard ship of the young 
men who send out the S. O.S. call 
and others. They have brought 
a touch of the old romance back 
to the sea. 


Her Friend, 
Sergeant John 
by Wolcott LeCléar-Beard 


An army story of the Mexican 
border. 











We believe this to he 

[HE -CREATEST 
, S 1X: ~YLINDER 
a LO 7 On. CAR, 
2 EVER-PRODUCED 


: q3 Combination 4or5 passenger Phaeton 
touring body type $2975 
Seven passenger touring body$175 extra 
Limousine $4300 


Catalog mailed on request 
(Branches or dealers in all principal cities 


OLDS -MOTOR- WORKS 
LANSING+ MICHIGAN 








